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SPRAYING THE ORCHARD WITH POWER EQUIPMENT 


The modern fruit grower would not think of trying to grow a profitable crop of fruit without spraying. The best orchardists of the South have learned from happy 
experience that by spraying they can produce wholesome fruit of high quality and good market price. 





Week and Next 


North Carolina farmers, and readers in that section will 
do well to plan their 1922 crops on the basis of these recom- 
mendations Page 15 
What Farmers Want to Know.—Nobody knows better what 
farmers want to know than does Professor Massey. The hun- 
dreds of letters he receives from farmers keep him fully 
advised as to the problems that are puzzling folks just like 
us. If you will watch his page you will very likely find what 


Live Subjects This 


LETTER to Mrs. Farmer.—Last week we devoted a whole 

A issue to the problems of farm women. This week we want to 

call attention to some of the most important points brought 

out, and offer a few further suggestions of vital interest to the 

farm family. The Progressive Farmer is equally interested 
in the problems of farm women and farm men......... Page 17 

Crop and Market News.—Farm markets are on the up-grade. 
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Except for eggs and dairy products, the prices of farm prod- 
ucts show a decidedly healthier tone. Cotton, corn, wheat, 
rye, oats, hogs, steers, sheep, cheese, butter, and poultry are 
all decidedly above the low point for last year. This is the 
ray of encouragement that will help Southern farmers go into 


you want to know. Everybody likes Professor Massey’s way of 
explaining things with very few words............+.+-- 


get fooled into opening up too early, but as a general rule they 


Page 4 
Garden and Orchard.—Once in a while the apple blossoms may 





are a pretty safe guide as to planting time for melons, cucum- 
bers, and squash. But right now is the time to bed sweet 
potatoes. You’ll find other timely suggestions and three good 
object lessons in this column Page 7 
Next Week’s Paper.—Two articles to appear in next week’s 
paper will especially strike your attention because of their 
importance. “Regulated Production and Regulated Market- 
ing: Two Essentials of Profitable Prices,’—will appeal to every 
thinking farmer. “More Money From Farming in 1922, by 
More and Better Hay, Silage, and Other Feed Crops, What te 
Plant,” is of immediate value to every farmer who expects to 
make a crop this year. You will find these and many other 


the new crop year with a lighter heart. Yet it will not shake 
off the sense of responsibility for growing as much of the 
living at home as practitable Page 13 
Spraying Rings Profitable in Illinois Orchards.—The spray ring 
as developed in Illinois offers a practical solution to the 
spraying problem of the small orchard owner who, working 
alone, is not able to own the more efficient power spraying 
equipment. It is practical coéperation............... Page 14 
Paying Crop Rotations for Western North Carolina.—Mr. Gray 
has had valuable and sucessful experience as district agent 
in demonstration work for western North Carolina, with head- 
quarters at Asheville. The rotations he recommends are 
based on the experience of progressive and successful western 
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equally valuable articles in next week’s paper. 
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MONTGOMERY WARD AND GEORGE R. THORNE 





started business under the name 
of: ““Montgomery Ward & Co.” 
in 1872. Mr. Ward had been a 
clerk in a small town stere, with 
farmers as his customers, farmers 
as his friends. And so he con- 
ceived the idea of helping save 
the farmer from paying three or 
four profits by selling him goods 
direci by mail at one small profit. 
With a capital of less than $2,(00 
they issued their first little one- 
page leaflets, and so began this 
vast business of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. 














the first 


In 187 catalogue of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
was issued. It contained 
eight pages, about three 
by five inches in size. To- 
day this 50th Anniversary 
Catalogue, this 1922 Price 
Guide, shows about every- 
thing for the Home, Farm, 
and Family — new, fresh 
merchandise of standard 
quality always, withevery 
price based upon today’s 
low costs of production, 




















If you haveacopy 
of this book, buy 
from it regularly. It 
always brings you 
a saving. 

And lend this book 
to your neighbors. 

Let your neighbor 
take advantage of 
the cash saving it 
always offers. 
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— The Oldest Mail Order House 


is Today the Most Progressive 


OR FIFTY YEARS the American Farmer and 
Montgomery Ward & Co. have been helping 
each other. 


For Fifty Years we have worked conscientiously 
always to offer you a saving. And you, by your 
appreciation, by your patronage, have built this busi- 
ness, until today we have five million customers. 


And there is the proof of the saving and the service 
Montgomery Ward & Co. have rendered to the public. No 
business that is not sound can weather the storms of fifty 
years. No business that does not render a genuine service 
can win the patronage of five million people. 


Our big 50th Anniversary Catalogue, pictured below, adds 
greatly to the sum of all our past achievement in making low 
prices. This book is today a Price Guide, sets the low price 
standard for America, and tells you the right price, the price 
you should pay for almost everything you buy. 

This book shows the new-old spirit of Ward’s—progressive, 
alert, working to give lower prices, to give you bigger and 
bigger values, and better and still better service—and always 
under the Bannerf the Golden Rule, 


TO THE AMERICAN FARMER: 
Let Us All Pull Together 


We know business conditions on 
the Farms of America, as well as in 
the towns and cities. We have cus- 
tomers everywhere. We believe the 
worstis behind us and weare hopeful 
andencouraged. But we areall inthe 
same boat. Wemustall pull together. 
Weare going to do our part with you. 
fj This season you will need some new 
| tillage tools to replace those that are 

worn out. We are going to furnish 
them without one cent of profit to us. 


Our Tillage Tools 
Sold Without Profit 


The prices on Tillage Tools in our 50th Anni- 
versary Catalogue are absolutely no-profit-prices. 
Many items are priced at less than we can replace 
them fortoday. Andthepricesall through this book 
have been made to meet present-day conditions. 

At Montgomery Ward & Co. we feel we owe a 
duty to our customers—to help make prices come 
down. Weare in the same business boat with all of 
you. Letusallpull together. Weare doing our part. 


MONTGOMERY 
WARD & CO. 


Fort Worth 





Kansas City 


Paul Chicago 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 





BUTLER, Editor 

















What Is a Fair Price for Butterfat? 


READER writes: “A creamery was 

organized in Our town and began 
making butter in January. They pay us 
25 cents a pound for butterfat. They 
sell the butter for 38 cents per pound. 
If I am correct, the farmer only gets 
about 20 cents a pound for his butter. 
Is this a fair deal? I have no fight 
against the creamery, for we must get 
some money from some other source 
than cotton, but it does seem that a dif- 
ference of 13 cents between the price of 
butterfat and butter is too great. With 
38 per cent protein cottonseed meal at 
$42 per ton, cottonseed hulls at $15 per 
ton, and corn at 65 cents a bushel, can 
an inexperienced dairyman, with the 
average cows of the South, hope to 
ever break even?” 

There is, in our opinion, no excuse for 
a creamery paying only 25 cents a pound 
for butterfat when it sells its butter for 
38 cents a pound. If the creamery is 
getting enough cream to justify the run- 
ning of a creamery, or to take care of its 
overhead expenses, it ought to be able 
to pay nearly as much for butterfat as 
it gets for its butter. That is, the 
“overrun” of one-sixth ought to pay the 
expense of manufacture. At least, the 
creamery certainly ought to pay 35 cents 
a pound for butterfat, or at any rate 
more than 25 cents a pound for fat, if it 
gets 38 cents a pound for butter. If it 
cannot do so, there is either inefficient 
management or the amount of cream re- 
ceived is much too small. 

No dairyman with average cows can 
buy cottonseed meal, hulls, and corn at 
the prices quoted and sell butterfat at 
25 cents a pound and hope to break even. 
That is, he might pay for his feed, but 
he cannot get returns for his investment 
and his labor at these prices. In fact, 
$42 a ton for as low a grade of cotton- 
seed meal as 36 per ‘cent protein (5.76 
nitrogen) is too much, and $15 for hulls 
is out of all reason, when good legume 
hay can be produced for much less. 

[t is unfortunate indeed that a cream- 
ery, when starting, cannot pay more than 
25 cents a pound for fat while getting 
38 cents a pound for butter. It means 
that it cannot hope to build up a perma- 
nently profitable business. Instead of 
encouraging the farmers to produce 
more milk, it will discourage them from 
producing any. 

For every six pounds of butterfat at 
23 cents, or $1.50 for total cost of fat, 
there is made seven pounds of butter, 
which at 38 cents brings $2.66. On the 
face of it, this is unfair to the farmer. 
This is a charge of over 16 cents a 
pound for merely manufacturing the but- 
ter and selling it. No such creamery has 
any excuse for its existence. There is 
either not enough cream to justify a 
creamery, or it is being badly managed, 
or too great profit is being taken. 


A Mixture for Feeding Brood Sows 
and Growing Pigs 


READER wants our opinion of the 
“. following mixture for feeding brood 
, Sows and growing pigs. 


160 pounds ground oats, 

160 pounds corn hominy (fine), 
100 pounds wheat middlings, 
100 pounds wheat bran, 

50 pounds tankage. 


This mixture is too rich in protein, 
(ven for young pigs, having one part of 
(gestible protein to 3.8 parts of digesti- 
bic carbohydrates and fats. For young 
P 2s, it is also objectionable because of 
t. > coarse bulky nature of the oat hulls 
aid the wheat bran. For brood sows 
this would not be objectionable, but for 
P.zs we would either leave out the oats 


o* screen out the hulls before using, and 
We would also le: 


ve aut the wheat bran 


we ¥RERS- TG 2 





for the pigs, or if any wheat bran is used 
we would reduce the quantity. 


It is proposed to use enough molasses 
on this feed to “sweeten it,” but that is 
rather indefinite. 

If the oats and wheat bran are to be 
used for the brood sows, and they are 
good, we suggest increasing the hominy 
or corn and also the molasses. Some 
such mixture as the following might be 
used for the sows: 


100 pounds ground oats, 
300 pounds hominy or corn, 
100 pounds wheat middlings, 
100 pounds wheat bran, 
100 pounds molasses, 

50 pounds tankage. 


For the pigs, we would advise leaving 
out the wheat bran and screening out 
the oat hulls. The hominy or corn could 
be reduced to 200 pounds. 


It is doubtful if it will pay to feed the 
ground oats to any except purebred hogs. 
In fact, for pork production, corn and 
tankage will usually produce the most 
economical results of any of these feeds; 
but for young pigs the greater variety is 
sometimes advisable. This mixture will 
make excellent hog feed, the only ob- 
jections being those stated and its prob- 
able high cost. 


The Value of Skimmed- Milk for 
Hog Feeding 


READER asks: “Will it be profitable 

to buy skimmed milk at 5 cents per 
gallon to feed hogs? What is the com- 
parative feeding value of skimmed milk 
and grains?” 

The price, 5 cents a gallon, is about 58 
cents a 100 or .58 cents per pound for 
skimmed milk, over %4 cent per pound. 
This is a high price for skimmed milk 
for feeding hogs compared with the 
market prices of corn, tankage and other 
feeds at this time. If, however, one is 
feeding youn; pigs, especially future 
breeding stock, he could well afford to 
feed some milk at this price, rather than 
not feed any animal protein at all. For 
feeding hogs for pork production, or 
ordinary breeding stock of same age, it 
would probably be more economical to 
feed tankage at $60 a ton than milk at 
the price quoted. But there is really no 
complete substitute for milk for feeding 
young pigs. 

The averages of a large number of ex- 
periments show that 475 pounds to 600 
pounds of skimmed milk has a feeding 
value of 100 pounds of corn or other 
grain. 

Skimmed milk has its greatest feeding 
value when given in the proportion of 
about three pounds of milk to one pound 
of corn, or other similar grain. 

When corn is worth 50 cents a bushel, 
skimmed milk is worth about 28 cents a 
100 pounds, or about 2 1-3 cents a gallon, 
provided three pounds of skimmed milk 
is fed to one pound of corn. 

Hoard’s rule for finding the value of 
skimmed milk is: “To find the value of 
100 pounds of skimmed milk when fed 
alone, multiply the market price of live 
hogs in cents per pound by 5; if fed in 
combination with corn or barley, multi- 
ply by 6. 

By this rule, when hogs sell for 8 cents 
a pound, skimmed milk fed with corn is 
worth 48 cents a 100 pounds. 

Another rule for stating the compara- 
tive feeding value of skimmed milk 
is that, “the value of 100 pounds of skim- 
med milk, when fed with corn to fatten- 
ing hogs, is one-half the value of a 
bushel of corn. 

By this rule skimmed milk would only 
be worth 5 cents a gallon or 58 cents a 
100 pouads, the price quoted, when cora 
was worth about $1.16 a bushel. For 
fee ding young. pigs, and especially, for, 





young breeding stock, skimmed milk 
probably has a somewhat higher feeding 
value than these rules indicate, unless 
tankage, meat meal, fish meal, or some 
other such feed is used to take its place. 


The Value of a Silo 


. L. HECKER states: “In summing 
up the tests that have been made 
during the past few years illustrating 
the economic side of the silo, we find 
that silage in the ration will reduce the 
cost of producing butterfat 10 cents per 
pound. Silage will save 40 cents on the 
production of 100 pounds of milk and on 
an average from $10 to $15 in feeding a 
heifer or dry cow during the winter 
months. With such savings, it is easy to 
determine the value of the silo on the 
stock farm.” 


Why Increase Livestock Produc- 


tion? 
A READER wishes to know why we 
think this a good time to begin pro- 
ducing more livestock. He says: “Prices 
are better now than they were before the 
war and I cannot see how you expect 
them to get better.” 


We have not stated that prices would 
not go still lower, for hogs, for instance. 
But prices are high or low relatively. 
For instance, 9 to 10 cents a pound for 
hogs is @ good price, with corn at 50 
cents a bushel. On the other hand, 10 
cents a pound for hogs is not a high price 
compared with the retail prices of meats, 
dry goods and most manufactured 
products. 

But apart from these considerations, 
there are several reasons why we think 
this a good time for the Southern farmer 
to produce more feed for livestock and 
get good livestock to which to feed the 
feeds produced. 

First, breeding stock of good quality 
can be obtained at a fair price. In fact, 
at a price relatively lower than that of 
market animals. The prices of breeding 
stock is too low at present, and the de- 
mand must increase, or there will be a 
decided reduction in production. If this 
occurs, then prices are certain to again 
swing back to higher levels than the 
farmer thinks he can afford to pay. 

Second, the extremely low price of 
corn means, almost certainly, a reduced 
acreage and production in the Northern 
corn-growing states. This will mean 
higher prices for corn and eventually 
will react on livestock production. 

Third, before the Southern farmer 
can have any very great increase in live- 
stock ready for market, the prices will 
have reached the bottom, if they have 
not already done so, and be on the up- 
ward swing to higher levels. 

Fourth, it is always safe to advise the 
Southern farmer to produce more live- 
stock, at least to the extent of supplying 
home demands. 

Fifth, with a prospect for either a poor 
cotton crop or a low price (one or the 
other seems to us almost certain), the 
Southern farmer should not depend on 
cotton with which to pay for high-priced 
meat or other prodycts which he can 
produce on the farm. Unfortunately, 
when cotton went to a high price and 
livestock prices began to go down, many 
Southern farmers sacrificed their live- 
stock. During 1921 cotton prices went 
up again, after the slump of 1920, but 
livestock prices, especially for the com- 
mon kinds of Southern cattle, went still 
lower, instead of going up with cotton, 
hence cattle have been sacrificed. 

However, it is never a good time for 
anyone to start producing livestock, if 
he expects to go out of the business 
again in a few years, the first time prices 
are low compared with cotton. Unless 
one intends to continue to produce live- 
stock regularly, year after year, during 
periods of low prices as well as during 
periods of high prices, he had probably 
better not start; for he will probably go 
in when prices are high and sell out: 
when prices are low, which «is: always 
disastrous. 

But it 


is never a mistake for the 


average Southern farmer to increase his 
livestock production when breeding 
stock is low in price, if he makes it a 
permanent part of his farming and pro- 
duces the feeds for them. 


Lampas or Lampers 


4 Ney term lampas or lampers is applied 
to a swollen condition of the gums, 
particularly of the ridged membrane 
over the hard palate just back of the 
upper front teeth of the horse. It is not 
a disease, but a symptom or manifesta- 
tion of disease. It is due to a diseased 
condition elsewhere, or at least, to de- 
ranged or unusual conditions. It is seen 
most generally in voung and old horses, 
more frequently than in mature horses 
in their prime. It usually means either 
teeth or stomach trouble, from which 
lampas results. 


In a young colt, it may result from 
that irritation of the gums usually pres- 
ent when the permanent teeth are devel- 
oping. In popular words, when “cutting 
teeth.” Or it may come from indigestion. 
In older animals, it more frequently 
comes from indigestion, which in. old 
horses sometimes results from defective 
teeth. It is plain, if these be facts, that 
the best cure for lampas is to remove 
the cause, or at least treat the deranged 
condition or the defective teeth. 


In case the trouble is with the teeth, 
in the colt little need be done for the 
irritation will usually subside when the 
process of teething is completed. If 
anything is done with the teeth, in any 
case, it will require a competent veteri- 
narian or a veterinary dentist. Except 
sometimes the shells of milk teeth, or 
loose portions of defective teeth may be 
removed by anyone. In the colt, as with 
the old horse, the trouble is most fre- 
quently the result of a deranged or 
faulty digestion. The best treatment for 
indigestion is correct feeding, 


Formerly it was @ common practice to 
take the affected animal to the black- 
smith and have him burn the swollen 
gums. This cruel practice is even yet 
indulged in too often. Another method 
of treatment is to “nick” or slightly lance 
the swollen and inflamed gums so they 
will bleed freely. If this is done, the 
cutting should not be back of the third 
ridge, which runs from side to side across 
the hard palate or roof of the mouth. 
An artery may be wounded and exces- 
sive bleeding result if the lancing of the 
parts is done farther back from the teeth 
than the third ridge. This lancing of 
gums is sometimes followed by rubbing 
them with alum. It is perhaps not quite 
correct to state that this local treatment 
does no good. It is less cruel than the 
burning and gives the owner the satis- 
factory feeling of having done some- 
thing to relieve his horse, but if the treat- 
ment stops here it is pretty certain little 
good will be accomplished, and if the 
doing of this much serves as an excuse 
for failure to give attention to the cause 
of the trouble, it will be an injury rather 
than an advantage. Local treatment of 
the gums may do some good, just as 
cauterizing an ulcer with nitrate of silver 
or carbolic acid in the human mouth, that 
has been caused by a “bad stomach” will 
cause it to heal more readily, but the 
chief aim must be to correct the deranged 
digestion which is generally the cause of 
the trouble. As stated, correct feeding 
is the best means of correcting indiges- 
tion, in man or beast. Feed less, even if 
it becomes necessary to work the animal 
less. eed a variety of food and feed 
a balanced ration. Ground feed, or at 
least, shelled corn may be better than ear 
corn while the gums are swollen and 
painful. If medicines are needed, give 
one ounce of hyposulphite of soda and 
two teaspoonfuls or two drams of a mix- 
ture of two parts fluid extract of gentian 
and 1 part fluid extract of nux vomica, 
twice a day for 10 days or two’ wecks. 
The soda may be mixed with the ground 
feed and the gentian and the nux vomica 
placed on the tongue with a large spoon. 
A mixture of equal parts of pulverized 
charcoal, wood ashes and ‘salt constantly 
kept before the animal will also be 
beneficial. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 


ere 








Pruning Melon Vines 


“DLEASE tell me how and when to 

prune watermelon Vines. Is it best 
to use nitrate of soda under Irish pota- 
toes?” 


Let the watermelon vines alone. The 
more leaves the better the melons. No. 
I would not use nitrate of soda on Ir- 
ish potatoes. With a heavy applica- 
tion of 3-8-3 fertilizer there will be no 
need for more nitrogen. 


Sowing Peas for Market 


“I WANT to sow two or three acres m 

early garden peas for market. What 
variety, what time to plant, and what 
fertilizer?” 


Sow the Alaska pea as soon as you 
can get the ground ready. In your 
section they should have been sowed in 
January. Use 500 pounds an acre ef a 
good brand of 2-8-2. 


Crows Pulling Corn 


“I HAVE trouble with crows pulling 
corn. Can you tell me how to stop 
them?” 


Get some gas tar. Stick a wooden 
paddle in it and with this stir the 
corn till every grain has some slight 
smear of the tar. Roll the corn in 
plaster or dust of any sort to sep- 
arate the grains. The crow will not 
pull more than one hill before he 
smells a rat. 


Cowpeas for Hogs 
" ge a it pay to 
when well filled 
them?” 

Yes, it certainly will pay in cheaper 
pork and the improvement of the soil. 
Sow rather early and feed down by 
September and then sow 15 pounds of 
crimson clover seed on the land and 
turn it under when in bloom for corn, 
and you will see what a difference is 
made in the corn crop. 


Never Gave Such Advice 


“Tl SEE that you advise the use of saw- 

dust in bedding sweet potatoes. Do 
you put the potatoes on the sawdust? 
I have always used manure, but it is 
scarce now.” 


I have told that I use clean sand in 
a frame under glass for bedding sweet 
potatoes. I never used sawdust and 
never dreamed of advising it. You 
have gotten your sand and sawdust 
mixed. I have no use for sawdust in 
potato beds or anywhere else. If any 
printer made me say sawdust for po- 
tatoes he must have been dreaming. 


sow cowpeas and, 
to turn hogs on 


Eden Gem Cantaloupes 


“| 4sT season I grew Eden Gem can- 
taloupes, and they did finely. I 
have saved seed enough to plant this 
year, but a man tells me that these seed 
will not do as they tend to make large 
melons. What do you advise?” 

If your seed were saved from ty- 
pical Eden Gem melons and not from 
the remains of the crop they will be as 
good as any you can get. There are 
thousands of acres of cantaloupes 
grown here. Many save their own 
seed and others get seed from Rocky 
Ford, Colorado, every season with the 
idea that they will be earlier. 


Sweet Potato Vines 


. ILL sweet potato vines that lay in 
‘ the field all winter make potatoes 
if used for cuttings this spring?” 


If still green they will grow and 
make some potatoes, but in their en- 
feebled state they will not make a 
crop anywhere near one that freshly 
grown plants from bedded potatoes 
will make. A year or so ago a man 
in Georgia tried to make people.be- 
lieve that the vines carried over 
would make better crops than fresh 
plants, and he advertised to tell how 
to keep them, which was merely to 
heap them up and cover with earth. 
Then imagine a large grower of sweet 
potatoes overhauling that mass of 


half-alive vines to get material to 
plant 50 acres of potatoes! He would 
have a mean job, and would have his 
crop far later than if he had grown 
the plants and made a better and 
earlier crop. The best way to grow 
sweet potatoes is to bed potatoes and 
get plants to set. 


Fertilizing Young Trees 
“IN SETTING fruit trees, will it help 


them to mix some cottonseed meal 
in the earth?” 

I would never use fertilizer in con- 
tact with the roots of young trees. 
Set the trees and then scatter the 
cottonseed meal on the surface and 
rake it in lightly. 


Hubam Clover 


ORTH CAROLINA: “I would like 
to have your opinion of Hubam 
clover.” 

In the first place it is not clover, 
but an annual variety of the Melilotus 
alba. We have grown it here this 
season past. It makes a heavy crop 
of poor quality hay. The plant will 
be valuable in the North where they 
cannot winter crimson clover nor 
grow cowpeas as well as we do. The 
South does not need any more weeds. 
While we have crimson clover, a real 
slover, and cowpeas and soy beans, 
we do not need* melilotus, annual or 
biennial. The biennial sort grows wild 


here six feet tall but I have never 
seen any cattle eat it. Leave Hubam 
to the North. , 


Starting Sundry Seeds 


‘DLEASE give directions for starting 

seed of Romneya coulteri, Acacia 
baileana, Grevillia robusta and cam- 
phor.” 


Seed of Romneya coulteri can be 
sowed in open ground in spring and 
covered rather shallow. All the aca- 
cias need to have their seed planted as 
soon as ripe. They are best grown 
in a cool greenhouse. If the seed 
have dried any time, they should be 
soaked 24 hours in warm water. Pot 
them in small pots as soon as large 
enough and do not expose to hot sun. 
Grevillia robusta, the silk oak, grows 
readily from seed planted in open 
ground. It is probably hardy in 
south Georgia. 


Fall-sowed Beets 


OUTHEAST North Carolina: “I have 

quite @ lot of Egyptian beets from 
seed sowed in September. Will these 
make good beets if transplanted?” 


Certainly they will. I sow beet 
seed in frames in winter and carry 
them till spring and then thin and 
transplant the thinnings and remove 
the frame from the remainder. I have 
seen fine crops of beets at Savannah, 
Ga., in middle of March from fall- 
sowed seed. And they told me in Sa- 
vannah that they had had a cold 
spell down to 18 above zero. Beets 
will often winter out here in south- 
ern Maryland. 


* Moving Dewberries 


“l HAVE a dewberry patch I wish to 

move. The plants have long canes. 
Will the moving prevent a crop this 
summer?” 


The plants should have the canes 
cut back and of course will not fruit 
this summer. You could have rooted 
some of the tips or made root cuttings 
last year and have grown new plants, 
and these would be better than the 
old ones. 


The Bush Lima Beans 


. HAT is the trouble with my Ford- 

hook bush Lima beans? Have had 
them two years. They grow all right 
and bloom abundantly, but not near as 
many pods as expected.” 


And there never will be. Even here 
in southeast Maryland the large type 
of Lima beans do not make the crop 
that the small Lima does. The Hen- 


derson bush Lima you say bears well 
with you. The small Lima always 
bears better than any large Lima in 
the South. The Fordhook belongs to 
the Potato Lima class and usually 
does better than the large white Lima. 
But it never bears the crop the small 
Lima does, and, personally, I prefer 
the small Lima. 


Hedge Grown Too Tall 


“Tt HAVE a hedge grown too tall. Can 
I cut it down and renew it?” 
Yes, cut it down to within three 
inches of the ground. When it has 


sprouted up a foot shear the top lightly 
and induce it to spread wider. Then 
trim it in hedge shape and not like a 
wall. That is, keep it wide at bottom 
and sloping to a point at top so as to 
expose the sides to the sun and thus 
keep it dense and green. I have privet 
hedge here a dozen years old and you 
cannot see stem, or branches under it, 
for it is densely green to the ground. 
But trimmed as is commonly done like 
a wall the hedge soon gets bare below 
and only green at top. Plants do not 
grow in walls naturally. 


Rust or Mites in Cotton 


ss E HAVE been troubled for two 

years with rust in cotton planted 
after soy beans. Want to plant tt again 
after soy beans and would like some 
preventive of the rust.” 


If the leaves turned yellow and fell 
off it is more probable that the trouble 
is the red mite or spider. This is favor- 
ed by dry hot weather. If it was pos- 
sible to maintain constant moisture in 
the cotton field there would be little 
chance for the mites. They are red 
but so small as to be almost invisible. 
If you find small webs on the under 
side of the leaf, it is surely red mites. 
Spraying with strong soapsuds may 
help but a moist, favorable season will 
keep them down. 


Irish Potatoes Not Dug 


] HAVE some potatoes still in the 
ground from the last fall crop. Will 
these do to plant this spring?” 


If they are sound and unsprouted to 
any great extent and are early va- 
riety, they will do as well as any you 
can get. Sprouts just started will be 
no objection but sprouts of length 
would get broken off and the potatoes 
would be later. 


Roasting Ear Corn 


“I WANT to plant some corn for mar- 

ket. Not so particular about the ear- 
liness as to get an ear larger than the 
sweet corn.” 


For an early corn not a sugar corn 
the Norfolk market corn will do. But 
you can get as large ears by planting 
Stowell’s Evergreen sugar corn. For 
home use I prefer to plant the Black 
Mexican corn for an early corn. The 
seed of this variety is dark purple, but 
it is white when in best condition for 
eating. I find that it makes better 
crops than the early sugar corns most 
generally advertised. The little golden 
Bantam is good but you pay high for 
all you get of the little ears. If your 
customers will buy corn to eat simply 
because the ears are large, then the 
usual field corn of your section will 
answer. But when people eat an ear 
of Stowell’s Evergreen they will net 
want any more field corn. 


Bugs Destroying Cucumbers, Mel- 
ons, and Similar Plants 


‘TI WILL thank you for advice for de- 
stroying the bug or worm that eats 
cucumbers, melons, and squashes just as 
they peep through the ground. Last sea- 
son some people had to replant three 
times.” 


The insects that do this damage are 
the striped diabrotica, though some- 
times it is the spotted one of same 
species. You can keep them off by 
keeping the plants covered with fine 
dust of any sort. They cannot work 
in dust. I have kept them off and 
helped the plants by keeping them 
dusted with fine bone flour. But it is 
better to kill them as they lay eggs 
later that hatch borers that destroy 
cucumbers and squashes. Mix one 
part lead arsenate or calcium arsenate 
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with 10 parts of air-slaked lime and 
keep the plants dusted with this, re. 
peating if washed off, till the rough 
leaves are well developed. 


Lespedeza 


PPER North Carolina: “Can you tell 
me anything about the value of les- 
pedeza as a hay crop here?” 


I can tell you briefly that in your 
section it has no value whatever as 
hay and very little anywhere in the 
state. It is growing wild all around 
you by the roadsides and in any un- 
occupied land. It makes a good sum- 
mer pasture but will never grow tall 
enough for hay here. In fact, it 
makes very little hay north of the 
Mississippi Delta. But in a well-kept 
pasture it will be found .coming in 
naturally and will increase the value 
of the summer pasturage. 


Mildew a Roses 


AS USUAL, I am getting many let- 
ters from the ladies who complain 
of the Rambler roses mildewing last 
year and wanting to know how to pre- 
vent it. If they read the paper last 
year they would have found that I ad- 
vised about this a number of times. 
However, it is well that they write 
now, for these fungous diseases can 
be prevented but cannot be cured aft- 
er the bloom has been spoiled for the 
season. As soon as the leaves are 
made on the Rambler roses, spray the 


bush with Bordeaux mixture, then 
when the green buds are formed, 
spray again. Then it will be safer 


to spray again after the bloom is 


faded and cut off. 


Do Not Believe All You See in the 
Papers 


“| HAVE read an article in a paper in 

which a man described the wonder- 
ful effects of applying sulphur on straw- 
berries. Do you know anything about 
this ?” 

I know that plants do use sulphur 
to some extent, but in applications of 
fertilizers containing acid phosphate 
they get some sulphur and may get all 
needed. To what extent sulphur is 
useful in vegetation is still a matter of 
experiment, and you had better wait 
for definite results from the work of 
the experiment stations. Newspaper 
articles are often something picked up 
by sensational reporters who know 
little about plants and plant life. 


The Mung Bean, Etc. 


T SEND you herewith a seed catalog 
praising highly the Mung bean. What 
do you know of it? Will it pay me to 
plant Irish Potatoes to be followed by 
cotton, and store them in a sweet po- 
tato house to sell at intervals? I also 
think of planting several acres in sweet 
potatoes. Will 75 cents to $1 give mea 
profit?” 

The Mung bean is a Chinese bean. 
It is the smallest bean grown. The 
beans look exactly like okra seed. It 
bears a large crop of pods but very 
few bunches of seed. I grew it two 
seasons and discarded it. It is sfrict- 
ly a bush bean and will not make near 
the crop of forage any good cowpea 
will. In fact, so long as we have cow- 
peas and soy beans we do not need 
Mung beans. In your part of the state 
you will get the Irish potatoes dug 
in June and that is too late for cot- 
ton. You can plant them so that a 
row of cotton can be planted between 
them. They should be planted as soon 
as the soil can be worked. Sweet po- 
tatoes at the prices you name will 
make a profitable crop if well grown. 
But I never guess how anyone can do 
with any crop as I do not govern the 
season or the land or the man. 
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the Old Roof— 


Don’t think of re-roofing 
merely as a matter of dollars 
and cents. Look at it, rather, 
as an Opportunity to improve 
the appearance of your home. 


The cost will be surprisingly 
small, and the attractiveness 
of the house will be immeas- 
urably increased if you build 
the new roof with Barrett 
Everlastic Shingles. For these 
shingles, surfaced with ever- 
lasting mineral in rich perma- 
nent shades of red or green, 
lend distinctiveness to every 
building they cover. 


You can lay them on top of 
the old roof. But most im- 
portant of all, they are moder- 


ate in cost and give years of 


service. 


The four styles of Barrett 
Everlastic Roofings are 
briefly described at the right. 
Illustrated booklets gladly 
sent upon request by our 
nearest office. 


Be sure you get a Barrett 
Everlastic brand. 





Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Made of high grade, thoroughly 
waterproofed felt with a sturdy 
mineral surface in beautiful natural 
colors, either red or green. Laid 
in strips of four shingles in one, as 


illustrated, at far less cost in labor 
and time than for wooden shingles. 
Resist fire and weather. N no 
painting. 


Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ 
Roofing 


A recognized standard 
among “rubber” roofings. 
Famous for its durability. 
Made of high grade water- 
proofing materials, it defies 
wind and weather and in- 
sures dry, comfortable 

buildings under all 
weather conditions. 
Nails and cement in- 
cluded. 


Everlastic Mineral-Sur- 
faced Roofing 
A high grade roll roofing, 


with a weather-resisting mineral sur- 
face, in two natural shades, red 
or green. Needs no painting. 
Combines real protection 
against fire with beauty. Nails 
and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Made of the same 

durable mineral- 

surfaced (red or 

green) material as 

the Multi-Shingles ‘ 

but cut into individual shingles, 8 x 
1234 inches. Laid like wooden shingles, 
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Good StandsGiveBest Yields 


‘‘Making More Money From Farming’’ by Getting Better Stands of Crops 
and Spacing Them Correctly 


1.—What Is a Perfect Stand of 
Cotton? 


P to within the last few years the 

averagé man Would have consid- 
ered a single stalk of cotton every 18 
or 24 inches in rows 4or 4% feet apart 
a full stand for good rich land. For 
uplands, growing a smaller stalk, he 
would have considered it best to have 
the rows not over 4 feet and some 
would have put them a little closer, 
but he would not have asked for the 
stalks closer than 12 or 15 inches in 
the row. 

But the evidence developed during 
the last 15 years has proved that a 
perfect stand of cotton requires more 
than 7,260 plants to the acre, which is 
the number of plants on an acre when 
the rows are four feet apart and the 
plants are 18 inches In the row. We 
have gone pretty carefully over the 
experiments reported and radical as it 
May appear,.if space would permit we 
could show that with rows 3% to 4 
feet apart the more plants in the row 
the larger the yield. As early as 1909 
Newell (in Boll Weevil Bulletin No. 
1, Louisiana) stated that thickly- 
spaced cotton yielded more regardless 
of “soil, locality or season” in two 
years’ trials under widely varying con- 
ditions of seasons, soils, etc. 

In short, although many will not 
believe it, we are certain that the re- 
corded experiments show that the 
best yields of lint cotton are obtained 
with rows 3% to 4 feet apart and at 
least 2 plants to the hill every 8 inches. 
In fact, such evidence as we have 
really tends to show that even thicker 
spacing in the rows yields more cot- 
ton. Possibly the evidence is that 3%4- 
foet rows are about right for uplands 
and 4-foot rows for the rich bottom 
lands, but the evidence does not show 
that the rich bottom lands require 
that the cotton be given more space 
in the row or drill than on uplands, 
for as stated, the general trend of the 
evidence points to “the thicker the 
stalks the larger the yield,” regardless 
of soils, seasons, varieties, boll wee- 
vils or any other known conditions. 


Experiment Stations Find Highest 
Yields From Thick Spacing 

ARLY in our cotton-spacing ex- 

periments, Redding of Georgia and 
Wellborn of Texas and a little later 
Newell of Louisiana showed that 
thick spacing gave larger yields. Since 
then practically every cotton-growing 
state has obtained results showing 
that what was formerly regarded as 
extremely close spacing gives the 
largest yield. 

Perhaps the experiments in North 
Carolina ought to be excepted for the 
published results from that state, that 
we have seen, do not uniformly show 
the largest yields, from what would 
formerly have been regarded as close 
spacing—1l2 inches in the drill and 
rows 3% to 4 feet apart—but we have 
seen no Official tests from that state 
where really close spacing has been 
tried. A distance of 12 inches in the 
row, with one plant to the hill, which 
is the closest spacing we have seen 
from that state, is no longer regarded 
as close spacing. 


Such tests as we have been able 
to find, where no thinning at all was 
practiced have given larger yields 
than where thinning was practiced. 
But in order to keep the rows clean 
it 1s necessary to do some thinning 
and the best plan is probably to use 
a narrow hoe, leave the hills at close 
as practicable with such a hoe width 
between them and then leave two or 
three stalks to the hill, 

This is radical in the eyes of the old 
cotton planter, but no one should get 
too old to learn. The writer held out 
against such extremely thick plant- 
ing, but the evidence has simply be- 
come too strong and no one should 
refuse to accept facts, unprejudiced. 
evidence, no matter how old or set in 
his ways he may have become. 


Thick Spacing Not Book Farming 


OME will still insist that this 
thick we of cotton fad” is just 
another case of “book farming,” but 





it is not, the books haven't yet quite 
caught up with the facts developed by 
experience. The best plan for any 
man to follow is to write to the dif- 
ferent experiment stations in the 
South for their tests. These will show 
that thick spacing produces more cot- 
ton, but anyone who is not convinced 
by these experiments still has a 
chance to get the truth and convince 
himself by trying two plats of equal 
size, with the same kind of soil and 
all other conditions the same except 
the spacing, and see which produces 
the most cotton. In Arkansas, Bulle- 
tin No. 161, it is recorded that when 
the hills were 18 inches apart even 9 
stalks to the hill gave the most cot- 
ton. In 3%-foot rows 3 inches apart 
in the hills gave more cotton than 9 
inches, 12 inches, 18 inches or % 
inches in the row. Likewise the 
thicker the plants at all these dis- 
tances the larger the yield and it is 
there stated: “The total yield de- 
creased as the space in the drill in- 
creased and the number of plants per 
acre decreased.” There is no longer 
any doubt, but that 30,000 to 35,000 
plants on an acre will give more lint 


cotton than 10,000 or 15, plants on 
an acre. 
11.—What Is a Perfect Stand of 


Corn? 


N VERY rich land corn drilled has 

yielded a little more than corn 
checked. This is because more stalks 
are left on an acre when the corn is 
drilled than when it is checked. When 
corn is checked and a sufficient num- 
ber of stalks are left in the hill to ob- 
tain as many stalks on an acre as when 
the corn is drilled, the corn is crowded 
too much in the hill and is not distribu- 
ted as well over the land as when in 
the drill. 

Corn should be spaced according to 
the fertility of the soil and the seasons. 
If the average yield of corn on a given 
soil, when properly spaced, is 20 bush- 
els, then the spacing should be such as 
will give a sufficient number of stalks 
of the variety planted on an acre to 
produce 20 bushels. If the land is ‘rich 
enough and the rainfall is sufficient to 
produce 50 bushels of corn per acre 
then stalks enough to produce 50 
bushels should be left on an acre. 


But if the fertility and moisture is 
only enough for 25 bushels, then to 
leave enough stalks to produce 50 
bushels, if each stalk bore one or more 
ears, would mean no crop at all, or ‘at 
least even less than 25 bushels. But 
let us not forget that corn ears only 
grow on corn stalks and a large yield 
cannot be made without a large num- 
ber of stalks. 


However, our lands aré not fertile 
and rainfall is often deficient, there- 
fore we more often plant our corn too 
thick, just as we generally space our 
cotton too thin. Allowing 140 ears to 
a bushel (some varieties will require 
less and some more) and counting the 
equivalent of one ear or 1-140 of a 
bushel to the stalk, the following will 
show the spacing of corn and the stalks 
to the acre to produce the different 
yields in ticated: 


Distance in 


Yield Stalks 4-foot rows 
15 bushels 2,100 63 inches 
20 bushels 2,800 43 inches 
25 bushels 3,000 35 inches 
30 bushels 4,200 31 inches 
35 bushels 4,900 26 inches 
40 bushels 5,600 24 inches 
45 bushels 6,300 21 inches 
50 bushels 7,000 19 inches 
75 bushels 10,500 10 inches 
100 bushels 14,000 9 inches 


It must be clearly understood that 
such distances will only produce such 
yields when 140 stalks produce a bushel 
of corn, and in many fields it will take 
more than 140 stalks to produce a 
bushel while in other fields it may take 
less. 


There is no other basis which wé 
know for spacing corn. It should be 
spaced to fit the average yield which 
such land will produce. 


IlI.—How to Get a Stand 


THE germination test for all seeds is 
highly advisable. There are many 
who were inclined to doubt the advisa- 
bility of testing seed corn produced in 
the South for germination. The Louis- 
iana Experiment Station, however, 
found that it paid to test corn that ma- 
tured in the field, was allowed to cure 
out in the field, and later was har- 


vested and stored under as nearly per-" 


fect conditions as they could devise. 
Even this corn showed marked differ- 
ence in ability to germinate. Here in 
the South where we are accustomed 
to planting rather heavily and then 
thinning out our corn stand in order to 
make allowance for insect damage, the 
seed test does not mean so much as in 
Northern states. However, many South- 
ern farmers are now using two-row 
planters and are endeavoring to save 
the labor of thinning by planting for 
a stand and not more. In such cases, 
the germination test is essential be- 
cause every kernel that fails to come 
up takes that much from the stand. 


How to Make a Germination Test 


VEN where an extra quantity of 

seed is planted with the view of 
thinning when the corn is up it is ad- 
visable to know some of the ability of 
the corn to germinate. A _ sufficient 
test for a case of this kind can be 
made as follows: 


Select at random 100 ears of corn 
from the lot that is to be used for seed. 
Take two or three kernels from each 
ear. Mix all of these. From this lot 
count 100 kernels. Place blotting pa- 
per or an old towel, or any absorbent 
cloth, over a plate. Spread the 100 
kernels out so that every seed touches 
the cloth or paper. Spread another 
cloth or paper on top of this, moisten 
and press down closely so that it will 
touch every seed from the top. Kéep 
this pan moist until the corn is well 
sprouted. Another plate turned bot- 
tom side up on top of this will help to 
keep this moist. Keep this tester in a 
warm place. At the end of eight or 
ten days the test should be complete. 
Count the number of kernels that have 
produced good, strong sprouts. If-his 
number happens to be 87, your corn 
shows a germination of 87 per cent. This 





the wheat or winter oats with 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia, or nitrate of lime. Just 
scatter it broadcast. The moisture 
from the atmosphere and the m@qis- 
ture from the soil will dissolve it. 


Nive is the time to top, dress 


2. Write out your order tonight 
for any further seeds you will need 
this spring such as Sudan grass, 
sorghum, soy beans, cowpeas, mil- 
let or whatever else you expect to 
use. 


3. If a good crop of oats. is 
wanted, the hogs and calves should 
be taken off now. Any grazing 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


from now on will tend to decrease 
the yield of grain. 

4. The right spray at the right 
time is essential for good fruit. 
Keep right up with the spray 
schedule if you want to make extra 
money from the orchard or if you 
want good fruits for home use. 

5. Push the preparation of land 
for cotton, corn and other field 
crops, especially the early, sum- 
Mer-grazing crops for hogs—Su- 
dan grass and cat-tail millet. 

6. This week and next is about 
the latest that alfalfa and red 

, Clover can be sowed with reason- 
; able chance for success. 
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means that if you expect to get a stand 
you will need to plant a little bit 
thicker than usual. 


Testing Cotton Seed 
(COTTON seed are decidedly subject 


to harmful influences such as heat- 
ing, especially when stored in large 
quantities. 

They can be tested in the same 
way as described for corn above. 
To secure a sample, take a few seed 
from the top of the pile, some from the 
middle of the pile, and some from near 
the bottom. Mix these lots thoroughly 
and count out 100 seed to be tested as 
indicated above. Another sample lot 
of 100 should be tested on a separate 
plate as a check on the first. It is 
doubtful if cotton seed testing lower 
than 75 per cent should be planted. 


Condition of Soil Must Be Made Right 
for Planting 


HE condition of the soil as to fine- 

ness and moisture~ condition, the 
depth to which seed are planted, the 
contact which is established between 
seed and soil, and the treatment given 
thereafter have much to do with get- 
ting a stand. Some farmers through 
sad experience have found how diffi- 
cult it is to get a good stand of any 
crop in a cloddy field. This question 
needs no discussion. 


Depth to Plant Seed 


ANY farmers plant seed too deep. 

Deep planting of seed, especially 
corn and cotton, is advisable in case of 
very dry weather and when the pros- 
pects are that the weather will continue 
dry. The deep planting puts the seed 
down to a depth where they will se- 
cure sufficient moisture to enable 
them to sprout and come up. But when 
the soil is not especially dry and when 
there is prospect of a rain at a not 
far distant date, corn should not be 
planted more than one inch deep and 
cotton should not be planted more 
than one-half to one inch in depth. 
Of course these crops will come 
up’ if «planted deeper and_ every- 
thing is favorable. But the deeper you 
plant the slower the crop will be to 
come up, the more of its vitality will it 
have to use*in pushing its way through 
the soil, and the weaker will the plant 
be when it has reached the point where 
it can begin gathering food for itself. 


Many farmers have had the experi- 
ence of planting just before a heavy, 
packing rain. This rain settles the soil 
so tightly and the surface hardens so 
quickly that the crep is unable to come 
up. In cases of this kind, help must be 
given. The section harrow and the 
weeder prove very effective in bring- 
ing crops up after conditions of this 
kind. The section harrow, however, 
will injure the cotton to some extent 
if it is in the crook. In cases of that 
kind, a man will have to use his own 
judgment as to whether the injury will 
be greater from using the section har- 
row or from failing to use it. Where 
we plant such an abundance of seed we 
need to have little fear from téaring 
up an occasional small plant. 


Close Contact of Soil Particles and 
eed Required 


GEEDS require moisture for germifa- 
tion. They must get the moisture 
from that contained in the soil. To do 
this the seeds must come in contact 
with the soil particles. The closer this 
contact within reasonable limits the 
quicker will moisture pass from the 
soil particles to the seed and the 
quicker will be the germination. Many 
planters are equipped with a cup- 
shaped press whell. This wheel, run . 
immediately over the seed presses the 
soil to them to establish better contact 
and make germination quicker. Close 
contact of seed with the soil isyespec- 
ially necessary in the case of cotton 
seed that are not delinted before plant- 
ing. The fuzz on ordinary cotton seed 
is covered with an oily wax that keeps 


the seed from becoming wet very 
easily. In fact, it is a repellent to 
moisture. Unless the seed is brought 


in very close contact with the soil this 
oily wax will delay the access of mois- 
ture to the seed for an undesirably 
long period. This is the principal rea- 
son why’ delinted seed or seed wet and 
rolled in ashes or fine sand come up so 
much more quickly than seed without 
such treatment. 
aes | q) 
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K&S Squeal! 


I'm out with a smash fa the jawto high prices 
never equalled in the history of this oldest big- 
gest Direct Vehicle factory in the world. Send your 
name now and I'll Se FREE the finest buggy cat- 
elog ever! sreed of id my new special pre-war p 
beating low fgurt. » Any style vehicle you want. 


Get Pre-War 
ZS BOHON 
Better From 


rE: 60 Days’ Road Test. Ustinieet Guaran- 
tee. B 4 ) cave you ever made. This is a spe- 
clal—right er for the live man who sees a 
chance and takes t it. Be that ¢ man. Send your name, 
The D. T. Bohon Company 
18 Main St. Harrodsburg, Ky. 















Enjoy—Toilet, Bath 
and Kitchen Sink in your Home 


Perfection 
Septic Tank 


Sewage Disposal — Without Sewers 
Available no matter where you are lo 
cated ; constructed of reinforced cement 
concrete; built in sections; easily 
handled 

First cost the only cost 

No cleaning out required 
Endorsed by Health Experts and Saffi- 
tary Engineers throughout the country. 


Write for Health Bulletin— 
it’s FREE 


United Cement Products Co. 


Sole M 
33 E. Vermont St. 7 Ind, 









Made in 27 
Cities from 
Maine to 
California 
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KIBLER’S 
ALL ’ROUND OIL 
(he perfect furniture pol- 
ish and light lubrica 
. Truly named the o 

a thousand uses. 
To “zet this beautiful set 
simply order and sell 30 
containers at 50c each. 
Return the $15.00 and the 
dinner set is yours. 
We also give Rogers sil- 
verware, lace curtains, 
rugs, bedspreads, glass- 
ware, A rad or cash com- 

missio 

e trust you_and take the oil back if you 
can’t sell it. The express charge will amount 
to about $1.00, which is paid by person re- 
ceiving oil. We include more than enough 
free goods cover same. Do not order oil 
unless you give your correct express office 
and ad agree to to lift package on arrival. SEN 


the Kiblor Go~ Dept. All indianapolis, tnd. 
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On trial. Easy running, easilycleaned! ‘$= 
‘Skima warm or cold milk. Different 
jfrom picture which shows larger ca- Yl 
bacity machines. Get our plan of ~as 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
‘and handsoine free catalog, Whether’ ‘} 
dairy is large or small, write. todayi! @ 


GMERICAN SEPARATOR co. > 
Bainbridge, M. Y. 
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mi Garden and Orchard | 


By C. L. NEWMAN 





Some Things to Do Now 


N order that an unbroken supply 
may be had, make another planting 
of beets, carrots, kale, lettuce, mustard, 
radish, spinach, and _ turnips. 
Plant tomato seed 
for main crop and 
for canning. 


peas, 


Beets and onions 
from seed may be 
transplanted when 
they are too thick, 
and missing places 
filled or new. rows 
set. 

Wonderful _let- 

MB. NEWMAN tuce planted now 
and thinned to 12 inches in the row 
will make very fine heads when the 
earlier crops are.failing. For extra 
large. heads, top-dress with nitrate 
of soda When plants are one-fourth 
grown and again later. In rich soil, 
this lettuce will make heads rivaling 
Wakefield cabbage in size. 


Plant Adam’s Early and Norfolk 
Market corn now. Fertilize heavily 
for large ears. 





Hills for melons, cucumbers, and 
squash should be made now. Mix the 
manure well with soil after adding a 
handful of acid phosphate and kainit, 
but do not plant outdoors until apple 
blossoms open. A few for very early 
use may be started in strawberry 
boxes placed in hotbeds. 


Sweet potatoes may now be bedded 
for early crop and to get vine cut- 
tings for planting. Treat the seed 
potatoes about 8 minutes in a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate, 1 ounce 
to 8 gallons of water. Use only 
wooden vessels—and remember that 
corrosive sublimate is a deadly poison. 


Three Object Lessons From One 
Garden 


OST home gardeners do not ap- 

preciate the advantages of early 
cultivation—cultivation in February 
and March: I have just seen an un- 
usual illustration of the benefits of 
late winter cultivation on cabbage set 
out last November—two rows about 
an acre long. One-half of each row 
had been cultivated with a rake once 
in January and twice in February. 
The cultivated ends showed cabbage 
more than twice the size of the others. 
The owner of the garden was sure 
that there was no other cause for 
the difference in the size of'the plants. 
There was a thick crop of weeds on 
the uncultivated rows and this of 
course accounted in part for the poor 


growth. And then. cultivation ad- 
mitted air and warmth to prepare 
plant food, sweeten the soil, and 


hasten the growth of the plants. 


There was another object lesson. A 
trucker has two acres in onions grown 
from sets put out last October. They 
look beautiful in long straight rows 
with their dark green color and the 
promise of needed cash at an un- 
usual time of year.‘ This man had an 
eighth of an acre in onions last year 
and sold them for $64, beginning to 
sell them before some of his neigh- 
bors had even planted their sets. 


Moral: Plant onions, seeds or sets, 
in October. 
This onion field gave this object 


lesson. About half an acre had been 
top-dressed, two weeks before I saw 
the field, with nitrate of soda at the 
rate of about 125 pounds per acre. 
The top-dressed area appeared to be 
fully twice as large as whe no ni- 
trate of soda had been applied. Some 
of the bulbs were about the size of 
small hen’s eggs. And this was on 
February 25. 


In the same garden was lettuce 
large enough to use, and Charleston 
Wakefield cabbage with nice little 
heads beginning to form before either 
plum or peach buds began to open. 
Why is it that Southern people are so 
slow to take advantage of the oppor+ 
tunities which. soils and climate offer ? 
‘Every garden in the Cotton Belt 
could, have a dozen. fresh vegetables 
available for use all through the wih- 
iter. Even now many are 





that should be up and growing. 
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HOMELITE 


The Portable Electric Light and Power Plant 
Not the lowest price but the cheapest and best 


Gs yourself more time for rest and pleasure. Let this 


sturdy electric servant make your work easier and 

shorter. Runs your milking machine, your separator; 
gives you light these dark mornings and early evenings. 
Light, heat and power are at your service instantly upon 
the touch of a button. 


HOMELITE is compact — can be placed anywhere — no foundation 
needed. Portable—weighs but 100 pounds, can be carried from place 
to place. Easy to operate—just push a button 
to start or stop it. Economical—one gallon of 
fuel gives 2,000 watt hours—enough electricity 
for lighting and other uses in the average home. 





Booklet P.F.2 (free on request) tells you about 
this” most efficient little bunch of energy ever 
seen’ Write for your copy today 





Simms Magneto Co. 


EAST ORANGE NEW JERSEY 


FLANDERS-SMITH, Inc. 


22 West Mount Royal Avenue 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Distributors for Virginia, Maryland and District of Columbia 























WARNING! Say ‘‘Bayer’’ when you buy Aspirin. 


Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer’’ on tablets, you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 
over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds Headache Rheumatism 
Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis 
Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain 


Accept only ‘‘Bayer’’ package which contains proper directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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EXCLUSIVE FEATURES -LOWEST PRICE 


SEND NO MONEY 

JUST WRITE AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY THE 

Faull Drop- Head, Steel 
Ball Bearing Sewing Machine 


When it arrives use it free for 15 days. If then 
you are fully satisfied with it, send us $3.95 and 
y $4.00 each month for 7 months—$31.95 in all. 


fri f it does not suit you, ship it back at our expense and 

we will refund even the freight you paid on arrival. 
Genuine Oak Woodwork, beautifully finished; tron Stand, 

quae glossy black: Head folds inside, leaving flat table 


p; Automatic Bobbin gan Self Threading Cylinder 
Shutties Adjustable Stitch. All up-to-date improvements. 
All tools and, accessories free. 


SHIPPED «Nad WAREHOUSE NEAREST you. N.Y, OR CHICAGO ( 


NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 
ocPr. CBD os CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK 


25 YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
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[ATLAS 


CEMENT / TLAS 


LAVE you ever considered the 
relationship between threat- 
ened fire loss, the cost of your 
insurance and concrete con- 
struction ? 





If you build a substantial 
concrete garage in which to 
house your pleasure car, auto- 
truck and tractor, the problem 
is solved. Fire loss is reduced 
toa minimum, your insurance 
is lowered and the cost of 
repairs and upkeep to your 
garage is practically done 
away with. 


Go to the nearest Atlas 
dealer and talk over your 
problem with him. He can 
help you. Back of every Atlas 
dealer is the service established 
by The Atlas Portland Cement 
Company. Rules for mixture, 
the making of forms, and other 
details of construction are 
available, for the Atlas Com- 
pany realizes that the sale of 
cement is only a small detail in 


Go to the nearest Atlas 2 - 
creating a satisfied customer. 


dealer and ask him for 
the book ““Concrete on 
the Farm,” a practical 
hand-book about ce- 
ment construction. The 
Atlas dealer is always 
teady to help you; or 
write us for your copy of 
“Concrete on the Farm.” 


Atlas Service— practical, 
helpful aid to farm building 
construction—is the real help 
to the farmer in which The 
Atlas Portland Cement Com- 
pany takes a just pride. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


New York Chicago Birmingham Boston 
Philodelphia St. Lous Des Moines Dayton 











as, formerly Assistant Secre- 


H*: CLARENCE OUSLEY, of 
Texas 
tary of Agriculture of the United 


States, recently delivered a notable 
address on a better banking system 
for farmers. We 
believe all Pro- 


gressive Farmer 
readers will be in- 
terested in his five 
main points as fol- 
lows: 


1.—The Need for 
Longer Credit 
] SUBMIT, first, 
that farming and 
ranching need op- 
erating credit of a 
longer term than 
It should be three years 
at least. Five would be better. It 
takes three years to bring beef cat- 
tle from breeding to slaughter or a 
dairy animal from breeding to satis- 
factory production. Swine and sheep 
require less time, but still much more 
than six months. No farming is safe 
farming or profitable farming in the 
range of years without animal hus- 
bandry. The production of field crops, 
without animals to consume waste, to 





MR. OUSLBY 


six months. 


maintain soil fertility and to dis- 
tribute labor, is hazardous and ex- 
hausting; it spells periodical disaster 
from over- production; and imposes 


unbearable burdens of transportation 
and marketing waste and graft. To 
bring an orchard into bearing re- 
guires from five to ten years 

tl1—The Farmer Has Good Security 


| SUBMIT, second, that animal breed- 
ing, ranching, and animal husbandry 
on the farm in the hands of capable 
men are good credit risks—far safer 
than seasonable, fashionable, or even 
commodities of manufac- 
far safer than 


necessary 
ture and merchandise; 
manufacturing machinery or plants, 
because the changing tastes of the 
public and new inventions in the me- 
chanical industries render every such 
investment liable to collapse by sus- 
pended or modified demand, but a 
good cow, sow, or ewe reproduces 
herself repeatedly as long as she lives, 
and the taste and the need for meat, 
butter, hides, and wool remains un- 
alterable throughout the human ex- 
istence. A good orchard will last 
from 20 to 50 years. 


I1l.—Farmer Is Worthy of Credit 


ae third, that the honest 

‘anchman or farmer who has ac- 
quired land or equipment is a business 
inman worthy of credit. The fact is 
that successful farming or ranching re- 
quires as much talent—a different kind 
of talent, but as much talent—as suc- 
cessful manufacturing or merchandis- 
ing. Many men who are successful in 
other business fail of success in farm- 
ing or ranching. The property-own- 
ing farmer is a debt-paying man; he 
may be a little slow, but he is sure. 
Fewer farmers than merchants re- 
sort to the bankruptcy courts ; fewer 
farmers than corporations fail or dis- 
count their obligations. 


I1V.—There Is Money to Be Had 


SUBMIT, fourth, that in normal 
times—not in this time of distress 
and timidity—there is an abundance of 
fluid capital in the United States 
available for investment in one-year 
to five-year agricultural paper. Bil- 
lions of savings deposits and invest- 
ments in short-time municipal and in- 
dustrial securities would go into agri- 
cultural and livestock loans if they 
were dependably assembled and mar- 
keted in the intelligent manner of 
other €ecurities. 


V.—How to Get the Money 
ERE, then, are the values, here is 
the capable management and here 

are the funds. The task is to set up 
the system. The Farm Loan Bank’s 
-method of assembling local loans and 
selling its own securities against them 
suggests the system. The recently 
formed banker's pool of $50,000,000 to 
accommodate ranchmen is a temporary 
device of the same general effect. 
These loans will be made through 
local banks which will underwrite, and 
the paper will be subject to _redis- 








count by the Federal Reserve Banks. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


A Better Banking System 
for Farmers 


\nd the Federal Reserve Banks are 
committed to renewing the loans 
every six months for a period of 30 
months. They are violating their rule 
of six months agricultural credit be- 
cause they recognize the necessity 
under the present emergency. Un- 
happily they did not recognize it un- 
til banks began to fail. 


A single ranchman or farmer can- 
not sell his notes in the open markets 
as a manufacturer or merchant can 
sell commercial paper or bank accept- 
ances. The notes of a group of farm- 
ers can be sold as other securities are 
sold. The local banker can accommo- 
date the farmer for three to six 
months but cannot accommodate him 
for three years, because such accom- 
modation is not commercial banking. 
But the local bank could guarantee 
the loan without impairing its redis- 
count privileges, if it were permitted 
by law to do so, and the guaranteed 
loans floated through a general agency 
like the Farm Loan Bank would sell 
readily at low rates of interest. Or 
a group of farmers could form an as- 
sociation, like the local farm loan as- 
sociations, and obligate themselves in 
a small rate of insurance or guaran- 
tee to cover defaults, and these in- 
sured group loans could be_ sold 
through the general agency. 


In countries that 
somewhat similar systems of credit 
for many years, experience proves 
that less than 1 per cent will cover 
the defaults in all such well-selected 
risks. 


have practiced 


Buying Acid Phosphate 


HERE are three grades of acid 
phosphate on the market: 16 per 
cent, 14 per cent, and 12 per cent 


lhe substance desired when one buys 
acid phosphate, is phosphoric acid. 
One hundred pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate contains 16 pounds oi 
phosphoric acid, and one ton con- 
tains 320 pounds. It will require 2,286 
pounds of 14 per cent, or 2,666 pounds 
of 12 per cent phosphate to contain 
320 pounds. That is to say, the pur- 
chaser of 14 per cent acid phosphate 


has to pay freight, bags, overhead 
charges, cost of mixing, on 286 
pounds extra material, in order to 
get as mach phosphoric acid as is 


contained in one ton of 16 per cent 
phosphate. The purchaser of 12 per 
cent acid phosphate has to pay 
freight, bags, overhead charges, and 
cost of mixing 666 pounds more of ma- 
terial in order to get as much phos- 
phoric acid as is present in one ton of 
lo per cent acid phosphate. These addi- 
tional quantities of material merely 
add to the cost of the phosphoric 
acid, so that although the 14 and 12 
per cent phosphate sell a little cheaper 
by the sack or by the pound, the ac- 
tual cost of the phosphoric acid is 
considerably more. The present high 
freight rates make one hestitate to 
pay freight on worthless material. The 
manufacturers of acid phosphate feel 
that they must furnish the kind of 
phosphate the farmer asks for. It 
would be wise for farmers not only 
to ask for 16 per cent acid phosphate, 
or even 18 per cent acid phosphate, 
but insist upon receiving it. By so 
doing, they ought to purchase their 
plant food at a lower cost for each 
pound of actual plant food bought. 
G. S. FRAPS, 
State Ghemist and Chemist 
Texas Experiment Station. 


Codperative Marketing Law 


HE new codéperative marketing act 

as passed by Congress provides 
that producers may organize market- 
ing agencies, that such associations 
shall be operated for the mutual bene- 
fit of the members; that no member 
shall be allowed more than one vote 
because of the amount of stock or 
membership capital he may own; and 
that the association shall not pay divi- 
dends on stock or membership capital 
in excess of 8 per cent per annum. 
Provision is further made that asso- 
ciations shall not deal in products of 
non-members to an amount greater in 
value than those handled by it for 
members. 
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Saturday, March 11, 1922 


$225" A MO 
IN HIS SPARE Tih 





Rey. J. C. Long of Philadelphia, Miss., (70 
years old) made this much in Jan. 1922, selling 
our monuments to friends in his spare time. 

Our monuments are better finished, more 
expertly carved than those of small firms. No 
trouble to sell, 


= 

No Investment But Time! 

Only investment a 2c stamp with which to 
send for agency contract and handsome design 
book, showing every price and style design. 

Every family in your town is a prospect. 
Everybody buys monuments, and ours are 
the best to be had at the lowest prices. Big 
Commissions! We pay freight. 

We want agents-in every open county in 
the South. Write today for full particulars. 
Don't delay this opportunity to make big 
extra money. 


Consumers’ Monument Co. 
Box 20 Ball Ground Ga. 
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¢ 2 PAIRS 
SCRIM 
_ CURTAINS 





NING 
want the 
juok its best. The 
i old curtains are inning 
ok faded an by 
show signs of "at wear. 
Noth! ng lke «x. erful scrim 


re pane stakes 


“ A, re 
orig a! or wate m 


pmighty 
my py Ta 
Bus A. an oer? large sa +4 
° a abled semen ak, 
Fema: able proposi 
nd you 10 5 yards of excellent 
lor 3 


ING-CLEA 
is here and you 
house tol 


edgeand insertion, with dain 
You can obtain either blue, ah or os 
pearance of these curtains will satisfy the most exacting taste, 


SEND NO MONEY 


ke no risk, We Susrantes you'll be absolutely satis. 
Ping Yen'ere tes judge; y back promptly if you say se. 


SATISFACTION COUPON 


HOME SUPPLY CO., Dept.402 Yonkers, N. Y. 

Send rl RY yards of Serim in Spring patterns as described 
above, aloffer No. 61 hen the postman delivers this, 
I'l pay nny ‘ou plus postage. If I'm not thoroughly pleased ta 

every way, I'll return the Scrim and you'll refund Dp 
orice, plus postage. 


Name. siscidbldabeniiliabaite tonite 





assume no risks nor obligations, 





Addresa__.. 





Masts cofer wanted .........--...e------wenrenannesoweveeveneeensssernvenenerecccesee 
Uf you want more than 10 yards, order now 9 eh te te aupply laste. ) 





Can't Slip 
FLEXIBLE STEEL SOLE AND HEEL dey pany 
Make sole and@ heel outlast uppers. md to fit 
ahop. Non- skid: corrugations prevent enon. 
eight 2. oz. Tacks with plates; pet os C] 
yurse If. Men, women or boyssize. 8: 0 
postpaid, SET (pairsoleand pair heelp ben Cc 
Agents, Dealers, Cobblers, write 
SHOE SHIELD CO., Dept. 108 A AUGUSTA, KY. 











Ditch, Terrace 
Special Offer 
25 MARTIN 


‘arm Ditchers and Graders 
FREE— Get This Offer 
Cut new ditches for drainage or irrigation, 
clean old ones, build best field terraces. For 
horses or tractor, You may get a MARTIN 
without cost this yoar. Write for our offer. 
Prices siashed. 


2 Crop Plante 


Cole -rOp Plain View is most Samia ul 
planter on earth. Perfect drop for Corn, Beans, 
eanuts, Velvet Beans, Peas, and similar seeds. 
Write at once for description and low price, 
freight paid. 
COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEES on THE.FARM 


BIG RETURNS on thesmall investment nec- 
te, essary to start. Greatly benefits fruit crops. 
é Easy to learn, Women and a children 

can fully care for them. Our 50 years’ ex- 
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two kinds 
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Our Health Talk 
Getting Rid of Body Poisons 


HE every-day processes of the body 

produce poisons as a by-product. If 
it were not for the liver, which de- 
stroys many poisons, the kidneys, bow- 
els and skin, which expel poisons, we 
would speédily die. 















The Kidneys Must Be Heaithy.—It 


is highly important, therefore, as thor- 
oughly and promptly as possible to rid | 
oneself of such poisons as are unavoid- | 
ably introduced into the bods The |} 
chief organs for this purpose are the 
kidneys, and water is the chief agent 
ot purification. The blood needs a 


continuous supply of water, and to 
drink six glasses, especially one on ris- 
ing in the morning, is a good rule to 
follow. Headaches, and a feeling of 
heaviness are often prevented by this 
means. 

The Bowels 
ejecting poisons 


Must Be Normal.—In 
from the body, the 
bowels are next in importance. For 
this reason constipation is a serious 
menace, and must not be allowed t 
go on. If you are suffering from this 
malady, try these ways of preventing 
constipation, and if they do not suc- 
ceed, consult your doctor: 

First: Regulate the diet to include 
an abundance of fruit and green vege- 
tables and whole cereals, and a limited 
supply of meats and pastries 

Second: Exercise, and take outdoor 
recreation, if only one hour's brisk 
walk, to make firm the abdominal 
muscles. One of the simplest and most 
effective methods of avoiding self poi- 
soning is to maintain an erect posture. 
The abdominal muscles remain taut, 
providing the proper support for the 
abdomen. The slouching attitude may 
actually be the cause of ill health. 
Breathing exercises and _ exercises 
taken on the back, raising the legs and 


head, strengthen the abdominal mus- 
cles. 
Third: If constipation continues, 


you may be helped by such non-laxa- 
tive aids as pure mineral oil, one table- 
spoonful taken at night; or Agar- 
Agar, the Japanese sea weed, stirred in 
with the breakfast cereal, which gives 
bulk and holds moisture in the intes- 
tines. Bran is also good if it proves 
to be non-irritating. It is best eaten 
as bran bread and bran biscuit.—Life 
Extension Institute. 


Two More Essentials to Provide 
During March 
A SANITARY Latrine (Privy).—A 


sanitary latrine is one that is fly- 
proof and built so as to prevent the top- 
soil from becoming polluted with bowel 
filth and disease germs from the bowel. 
This, more than any other measure, 
will insure the family against typhoid 
fever, dysentery, the bowel complaints 
of children, and hookworm disease 
2. Screened Kitchen and Dining Room. 
—Flies bring bowel filth and disease 
germs from open privies and other de 


posits of filth into the places where 
food is prepared and handled; and 
screening is useful in keeping them 
out. Flies often travel from neighbor- 
ing homes and, no matter what pre- 


cautions a family may take to prevent 
their breeding, a few flies may come 
from a distance. 

The present winter has been a mild 
one and the fly may be expected to be- 
gin early. The provision -of the four 
essential sanitary measures during 
March, before warm weather and the 
fly season, will provide the best pro- 
tection possible against the most dan- 
gerous class of diseases we have in the 
rural South. The cost of providing 
these essentials of home sanitation is 
small; very small when compared with 
the amount likely to be spent during a 
summer season from typhoid and the 
bowel filth diseases. 

B. E. WASHBURN. 
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You can’t set fire to the Barn 
with an EVEREADY Flashlight! 


How many fires from matches, candles, oil 
lamps and lanterns would have been prevented 


by carrying an Eveready Flashlight! 


Eveready has forever removed the fire hazard 
from the farm. Eveready is flameless—can- 
not ignite anything. And in addition to its 
safety from fire, Eveready is the handiest port- 
able light ever invented for use everywhere 


about the place. 





You have a dozen uses a day for Eveready. 
Lights the way up and down stairs; down into 
the cellar; out to the stable, barn, woodshed, 
and other outbuildings. 


There’s an Eveready Flashlight for every 
member of the family. For indoors, handy 
Eveready Tubular Flashlights at $1.55 and 
$1.70. For the pocket, the new Eveready 
Pocket Light at $1.75. For general use, the 
Eveready Searchlight with the non-rolling 
octagon head at $3.25. For outdoors, the 
Eveready Focusing Flashlight with the 300- 
foot range at $4.00. 





Always keep your flashlights working 
with fresh Eveready Batteries 


Eveready Flashlights and Batteries are for sale 
at hardware, electrical, sporting goods, drug, 
and auto accessory shops; garages; general 
stores. 


AMERICAN EVEREADY WORKS 
(of National Carbon Company, Inc.) 


LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
National Carbon Company, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 


“be sure it’s an Eveready” 


AVERY SHAWNEE JR. 


DOVBLE PITMAN DRIVE 


PLANTER 


eVEREApy 


FLASHLICH 
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Planting 
Conditions 







“SHAWNEE JR.”" with Duplex Hopper 


OPENER EQUIPMENT 
Furnished with Bull Tongue or Sword Opener. 


HOPPER EQUIPMENT 
Furnished with Combination (CottonandCorn), 
Single Seed or Duplex Hopper. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS 


Branch Houses in All ee 
Principal Trade Centers LOUISVILLE, KY. 























OUR thousand, four hundred years 
ago, according to reliable history, the 
people of Crete had water piped into 
their homes to supply the comforts of 
the bathroom and similar refinements. | 





ey in beekeeping is at your service to 
et started t. Write today for 
andsome free bookiet, “Bees for Pleasure | 
and Profit,” or for our bee-supply catalog. ° Write today, | 


The A. I Root Ce., Box 283 Medina, 0. 





Why, then, with our present boasted 
civilization, must so many farm fami- 
lies carry: all the water they use, and 


still dread the recurrence ef Saturday: 








night ¢. : ‘ 









*13= Belic city Incubator I 


Hot-Water,Copper Tank, Double Walls 
Fibre Board, Seif Regulated. - ¢ 95 
$7.95 buys rary a 
Water Brooder, Or both fpr only 

xpress Prep Prepaid 


East o 
} EY to eis 












Eels, Mink and Muskrats fa 
ate atch F Ish, tare nunvers sie wich 
our new, foldi vanized 
EEL ‘WIRE™ AP. “It 
catches them like a fly-trap catches flies. Allsizes. Write 
for descriptive price list, and free booklet on best bait oo 
discovered for attracting all kinds of fish 


WALTON SUPPLY CO., B28, “ac. Louis, Me. Mo. 










Bello City Incubator Co.,eon 161 Racine, Wis. 
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You pay for a 


DeLaval 


whether you buy one 
or not 


If you are using a worn- 
out, inferior cream separa- 
tor; or skimming cream by 
hand, you are surely wast- 

enough cream to pay for 
Py eh in a short time. 


The selection of a cream sepa- 
rator is more important than that 
of any other machine on the 
farm, for none other can either 
save or waste so much, twice a 
day, 365 days a year. 

A De Laval Separator will: 


—Skim cleaner for many more 
years than any other; 

—Skim milk clean at lower 
temperature than any other sep- 
arator; 

—Deliver a _ higher testing 
cream, which is more acceptable 
to the creamery, and easier and 
less costly to ship. 

—And deliver a cream which 
will make better butter. 

Mechanically a De Laval Sepa- 
rator is the best that fine mate- 
rials and skilled workmanship 
can make. 

It lasts longer than any o.her 
separator, many giving. good 
service for 15 to 20 years. 

—It is easier to turn. 

—lIt is easier to clean. 

—It is so simple that one tool 
will set it up or take it down. 

—It has the most perfect lubri- 
cating system. 

Do not be deceived by separa- 
tors which are claimed to be 
“just as good and cost less.” 
When you consider its greater 
savings, greater reliability, longer 
life. the extra time it saves, and 
the greater satisfaction it gives, 
the De Laval is, in the end, by 
far the most economical cream 
separator made. 

Even if you have only two 
cows it will pay you to have a 
De Laval. One can be bought 
on such easy terms that it will 
pay for itself in less than a year. 
Wh¥ not see your De Laval 
agent at once or write us for full 
information ? 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago 
16 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 


San Francisco 


61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


-€ream Separator and Milker 
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Timely Articles of Interest 


to Our 


How Reading Pays 


AYS Mr. T. M. Neel of Newberry 

County, S. C.;: “A man can read 
carefully two hours and learn what it 
would take him two years to learn 
from experience. Jhat is one reason 
why men who don’t read are talling 
behind those who do.” 


Mr. Neel also makes the interesting 
point that a man who knows the facts 
given in an agriculturaf paper will 
nevertheless be abundantly helped by 
it because it reminds him of things 
that would otherwise slip his mind, as 
for example in our “Business larm- 
er’s Calendar” and other Progressive 
Farmer features. The same idea was 
expressed by a North Carolina farmer 
the other day, who said: “Most of the 
things I read in my farm paper I al- 
ready know, but I wouldn’t think of 
them at the. right time if it were not 
for the farm paper's printi ng. them. 
That is hdw it helps me most.’ 


Cultivating a Farm to Make It Pay 


WILE try and give you the actual 

facts as to how I made a farm pay 
for itself. 

After you have plowed the ground, 
then work is thoroughly, not once or 
three times, but six or eight times 
before you plant. The more you work 
the land before you plant, the better 
the crop. Let me put it this way: Cul- 
tivate your crops while they are in 
your bins, because it is much cheaper 
to cultivate them then than after they 
are planted. Then after you have 
planted, don’t think you are through 
by, any means. Keep your cultivators 
going. Try to get over the entire 
crop once a week. I anygspeaking of 
cotton, corn, and potatoes, or similar 
crops. 

After corn or cotton follow with 
some legume, clover or peas (cowpeas 
or soy beans). Never leave the ground 
bare over winter. Have it covered 
with clover, if you can grow it. If 
you can’t raise clover, mace it covered 


with rye. . WINE. 
Augusta County, Va. 


Getting More Money Out of Hogs 


OLLOWING is a message which 

County agents are now sending to 
North Carolina hog raisers: 

“In the past each farmer who has 
produced a few hogs other than those 
for home use has looked to his local 
butcher to use them, This causes a 
great variation in the prices of hogs 
and makes it almost impossible for 
the farmer to get what his hogs are 
worth because he competes w ith other 
farmers who are doing the same 
thing. 

“Now the safe and sane thing to 
do is to put these extra hogs on the 
market in the regular channels that 
farmers in the hog-producing sections 
of the West use. We must sell hogs 
as live hogs on the central markets. 

“Naturally, you will ask how can 
this be*done? The answer is simple. 
Use what is known as cooperative 
shippingy It is handled in this man- 
ner: When enough farmers together 
have from 70 to 100 hogs weighing 
from 130 to 200 pounds each, these 
hogs are brought in on a certain day 
and shipped in a stock car. 

“In order-that each farmer may get 
the money from the sale of his hogs, 
the hogs are given a mark made by 
clipping the hair at a certain portion 
of the body, usually on the hams, 
shoulders, and back, and each farmer 
has his own mark and his hogs are 
separated out from the others and 
sold on the market so that each farm- 
er gets a check for his hogs after his 
proportionate part of the expenses 
are deducted. 

“The hogs are usually shipped in 
the name of a bank and the checks 
ane forwarded to the farmers making 
up the shipment, or they are deposited 
to their credit. 

“Live hogs sold in Baltimore last 
week for more than many of our 
farmers are getting on dressed hogs. 

“On an average of 10 years on the 
Chicago market, live hogs haye 
brought the highest prices in April 


Readers 


and September. During last year the 
highest prices were received in March 
and August. We should try and make 
our cooperative shipments about this 
time. They should bring us most 
money then. However, codperative 
shipping makes it possible to market 
your hogs any month in the year.” 


Danger of Increased Tobacco 
Acreage 


T IS of the greatest importance to 

tobacco farmers that they do not 
increase the acreage over 1921. While 
the yield has not been over 70 per cent 
of the average in a normal year, it has 
not been too small te follow the big 
crop of 1920. The world demand is not 
unlimited, as some farmers seem to 
think at planting time. 

If more tobacco is made than the 
world can consume, it is just like trying 
to make us eat when we have enough. 
If there is a surplus of tobacco pro- 
duced in 1922, or the big buyers find 
out the acreage is increased at planting 
time, right then they will begin to 
figure on lower prices. The man who 
increases will be giving the big buyers 
the means to beat hea prices. 

I heard a man say not long ago that 
he was going to have planted on his 
farms 200,000 tobacco hills, where he 
had 70,000 hills planted in 1921. He 
also stated that he was a friend of the 
farmer. He does not belong to any 
farmer’s organization and my opinion 
is that whenever we hear a farmer 
talking that way, he thinks he stands 
in with the buyers of the big tobacco 
companies and expects some special 
favors in prices for his tobacco. I be- 
lieve a man like that is a real enemy 
to farmers and very far from being a 
friend. T. Y. ALLEN. 

Mecklenburg, Co., Va. 


North Carolina Drainage Conven- 
tion, April 26-27 


LANS are now under way for the 

twelfth annual North Carolina 
Drainage Convention, to be held at 
Goldsboro, April 26-27, 

A chief subject will be the providing 


for the interest and principal of drain-: 


age bonds. This is a very important 
subject to those interested in drainage 
districts, for any default of interest 
or principal has not only a serious ef- 
fect upon the district in question, but 
on all drainage districts in the state. 

Another subject which will be of 
interest to everybody in North Caro- 
lina is “Developing the Small Farm 
by Better Drainage,” and some very 
valuable suggestions on this subject 
will be offered. 


South Carolina Cotton Association 
Will Work for Reduced Acreage 


HE work of the South Carolina Cot- 
ton Association for the weeks just 
before us will be concentrated on acre- 
age reduction. This is vital. An in- 
crease in acreage to cotton this year 
will certainly depreciate the value of 
every piece of property, both city and 
country, as well as all collateral held 
by every business in South Carolina. 
To plant a larger acreage will insure 
disaster. If we should make 12,000,000 
bales, the price will ruin us. If we 
spend anything worth while in trying 
to produce a large crop and the boll 
weevil destroys it, we will certainly 
be in bad financial condition. : 
The acreage in cotton must be small 
enough to be easily financed and intel- 
ligently cultivated under boll weevil 
conditions. We must raise sufficient 
100dstuffs._ in order to make ourselves 
independent so as to overcome this 
weevil pest. J. B. JOHNSON. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


Editorial Comment.—This is the mes- 
sage which Dr. J. B. Johnson, the new 
president of the South Carolina Asso- 
ciation sends in answer to a request from 
The Progressive Farmer. Dr. Johnson 
is an able, big-hearted, broad-minded, 
public-spirited man who is doing the 
work at a personal sacrifice, and he 
should have the loyal coéperation of all 
South Carolina cotton growers. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER * 


ADLER 


NO MONEY 
mN ADVANCE 


) yiorgan od 


Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—No Money 
Down Offer—Breaking All Records. 


Greatest Offer on Ever Made 
The value of an Adler an in your own e 
can never be measured | e Orfilars te. Be- 
= hae pop tL hts oe sweet organ music 

e. . 
‘have’ origina ated the, wonderfol Adler yy 
ade the 
ny eussnell we rd—more than 100,000 of these 
= ‘amous organg are in the homes of the people. 
Send today for bi ill 





, how you can 
Bea's ners of 
highest prize at St. Lewd World’ 's Faw, 

also winners of teed Medals at ——_ 





sition, Kn 

Tenn., 1913, ‘and at the Jamestown 
Exposition—sent to your bome with- 

out paying a cent fora 


FREE 30-Day Trial 


Have it a month free—it it 

does not prove all I claim— 
just ship it back to me— 
and your trial doesn’t cost 
you a single penny. 


Send no mone: 
til you decide 


convenience. 
amounts. 12, 
end of a year the tater” 
fails to make good on 
every claim, I will refund 
ouery, dollar w ves have paid 

e Adler is the 8 
World's Best Organ at the 
very lowest price ever ji- 
made before. 


50-VYear 
Guarantee! 


I can and will save you 
$48.75 because | ph ay 
— by totaly ate : aur 

rgan at- 
est ip existence) at 
direct -from-fac- 
tory 

ve 


cL. 

Adler, Pres. 

Adler Mig. Co., 

2415 W.ChestnutSt., Louisville, Ky. 
Send me—FREE—your wonderfal 
Organ Book. 





| NAME 


L_ADDREss .... 


—— 





YOU 


NEED A NEW PAIR OF 


CARHARTT OVERALLS 


Don’t be mislead by substitutes— 
inferior garments. Pay the few cents 
difference and demand the genuine 
Carhartt. They are better garments 
and will wear longer. In the long run 
you will find that you save a great 
deal of money by buying them instead 
of cheap, shoddy overalls. 


Hamilton Carhartt, 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


Please send me samples and prices of yous 
Carhartt Overalls made from your Carhartt 
Master Cloth, also prices of Carhartt Work Gloves, 

I will appreciate the Farm, Stock and Crop 
Account Book. 


NAME 





Town 





I a. <<ccccataciontadmciannaiinibined R. F. D.. 


DraLer’s NAME 




















Sure Quick Death 
For Rats and Mice 


Remarkable Triple Strength Virus 
Kills Every One—Not 


a Poison 





Marvelous French Discovery 





Rats are your enmies. They destroy your 
buildings, eat your grain, kill your poultry, 
start fires and spread disease in every com- 


munity. You need no longer suffer these 
loses—You can now in a week's time, easily 
kill every rat, mouse or gopher with Rat 


Virus, the great French discovery. Our triple 
strength virus is the most powerful concen- 
trated deadly virus known, the only sure, 
safe rodent destroyer. 

Triple Strength Virus is absolutely safe to 
use anywhere—positively not a poison. No 
danger to chickens, horses, cattle, hogs or 
dogs. Harmless to children or grown per- 
sons. Affects only rodents. 





in a 
laboratory licensed and inspected by the U. 


Triple Strength Virus is prepared 
S. Dept. of Agriculture. Triple Strength 
Virus is tested on rats, mice and gophers in 


this laboratory before shipment—it cannot 


fail 
Rats Die Outside 


Triple Strength Rat Virus is easy to use. 
Simple directions show how. A single rat eat- 
ing the virus gets sick with a contagious 
plague disease that affects and kills all rats 
ind mice in the immediate vicinity. Rats 
flee because they become infected with a pla- 
gue that affects the heart, blood vessels, and 
lungs, destroying the blood corpuscles and 
causing suffocation. The rats rush outside 
where they get fresh air and water. When 
the diseased rats get outside, they never 
get back for the disease is then so far gone 

kills them. No odor, no dead rats to 
handle, no live rats to kill. 


Special Introductory Offer 


We want to prove to you our claim that 
rriple Strength Rat Virus is the most potent, 
most powerful—yet non-poisonous and abso- 
lutely safe—rat virus on the market. It is a 
fRIPLE STRENGTH Virus. Contains more 
‘iving rat virus germs than any other rat 
killer made and will go one third to one- 
half farther. To introduce this powerful 
lriple Strength Rat Virus, we will make ev- 
ry reader of this paperJfor short time only 

a special offer of a regular $2.50 bottle for 
nly $1.00 postpaid. This $2.50 bottle Triple 
Strength Rat Virus is enough to clear a big 
poultry house, barn or yard of rats and mice 


Money Back Guarantee 


Your money back if it fails. Take no chances 
‘is year with traps or rat poisons. Only 
rriple Strength Rat Virus will positively kill 
rats, mice and gophers and be absolutely 
safe and sure.. Give it according to directions 

if after 30 days’ trial you find any rats or 
mice—we will refund your money without 
question, Send $1 bill today sure. 

If not convenient to send $1 today—just 
send your name and address, a postal will do 
~pay postman $1 and a few cents postage on 
irrival for regular $2.50 bottle. Remember it 
costs you nothing if it does not do all we 
farm 


Agents Wanted in Every Community 


GOLD SEAL LABORATORIES 


3842 W. Lake, Dept. 250, Chicago, Ill. 






















' Bigger, Better Wool Clip 


y does 


° 
y , yet that’s the waste 
wool Gicagh hand blade ———— 
Machine shearing gets more 
ah 
thers sclera, eae syteer 00 
Machine gets better woo!. Comes 
on shearing 
and ‘better ‘Aber that brings’ best 
-es8. 
Shear this ith a Bte i. 
| The No. 9 ig oat” rig 4 
| fock. Bail a boy can turn it. Best 
and-operated machine ‘ re 
duced to $168.50. Your dealer or 
gend us $2, pay rest on arrival 
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32 years making quality products 
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ober tanks i. incubator and TT toe 
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260 EGG INCUBATOR AND BROODER $28.75 
‘ronctad Incubator Co. Box87, Racine, Wis. 











HOW FARMERS MAKE EXTRA 
MONEY 


To Make Money on Truck and Veg- 
etables: Marketing Rules 


HAVE been in the business of truck- 
ing for seven years, and I think the 
main point for a trucker to under- 
stand is to have good quality in every- 
thing he sells and learn how to dis- 
play his vegetables so they will show 
up to the best advantage. 

I will now describe my methods 
which I find please customers and 
insure extra profits. 

l. I gather up my vegetables and 
fruit the day before I intend to sell 
them, and select a nice clean shady 
place to put them in. 

2. I then have a large tub of water 
to wash such things as turnips, beets, 
carrots, sweet and Irish potatoes, and 
radishes. 

3. Then after washing [ put these 
things in classes as follows: Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3. (You get the same price for 
each lot or parcel, but put more in 
some classes. For instance, in Class 
No, 1, I put four nice-sized turnips; 
in Class No. 2, I put six; in Class No. 
3, eight.) 

4. After I class them out, I tie each 
bundle with twine and pick off the 
dead leaves and trash, tying the tops 
as well as the roots. 

5. Always have your stand covered 
with nice clean paper and have an as- 
sortment of bags, such sizes as two, 
four, six, eight and sixteen pounds, 
and have twine to tie your packages. 
Also keep all trash and papers from 
around your stand and have a trash 
can to throw all such things into. 

6. Keep your vegetables sprinkled 
to keep them fresh through the day. 
7. Be sure to have accurate meas- 
ures and weights. 

You will notice how a fancy gro- 
ceryman will have his things so ar- 
ranged that they will attract the at- 
tention of the public. He never has 
them piled up in one place. It is the 
same way with a first-class dry goods 
man. It is just as important for a 
trucker to have his vegetables so ar- 
ranged on his stand to attract and 
please the public as it is for either of 
these merchants to have his goods so 
arranged. 

I sell to four fancy grocerymen who 
say they get more money out of the 
produce they get from me than for 
that of anyone else they buy from, so 
I know it pays to have quality in your 
vegetables. My principal trucking 
business is retail. 

JAS. C. LAWRENCE. 

Pittsylvania Co., Va. 








Farming and Trapping 


[ FARM on my 35-acre farm. In the 
fur season I hunt and trap, making 
about $200 each season, which I call 
clear profit. I like the sport and do 
my other work, too. In the other sea- 
sans I cut hair and shave, which al- 
most pays the grocery bill, by my wife 
helping with her poultry. 
G. C. BALLANCE. 


Profits From Tobacco Seed 


HAVE had a Sideline for several 

years to make extra, money. I save 
several pounds of extra quality Bur- 
ley tobacco seed to sell every year. It 
does not hurt the tobacco in the least 
and the seed are that much extra. 
One good seed plant will yield one 
ounce of clean seed, and that many 
seed will bring many times more than 
the plant will. 
These plants have to be looked 
after all the time. The boll worms or 
bud worms are bad after seed plants. 
After tobacco is ripe, cut off the stem 
of the plant next to the tobacco and 
set it into the ground until you have 
the tobacco out of the way, then carry 
the seed heads to the house. Shell 
out and clean them. I had a fine crop 
of seed in 1921, but lost four-fifths of 
them by wet weather after I got them 
out. But I saved enough to bring as 
much as the crop of tobacco did. I 
call that extra money sure. I do no: 
advise anyone to raise seed without 
being a good judge of tobacco and 
having plenty of patience. 
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Are you paying 
a Bad Roads Tax? 


OLTS and vibration on rough roads 

and streets are responsible for at least 
a third of the upkeep, repair and tire 
expense you now pay. That’s your Bad 
Roads Tax. 


You can’t change theroads—butHasslers 
will smooth out the bumps for you, 
decrease your upkeep cost and give new 
added comfort. 


They cushion the bump and check the 
upthrow. The lively Hassler springs ab- 
sorb the shocks when the car goes into 
holes, and act instantly again on the 
rebound. 


This famous double action is the secret 
of Hassler comfort and economy. You 
get it only with Hasslers. 


Try them on your Ford or DodgeBrothers 
car ten days at our risk. Your dealer will 
explain the plan. 







ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC, 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 




















A. A. HOWELL. 














Reasons Why 


When you figure on shingling a new home or re-shingling ~ 










an old one, remember these three facts regarding Ruberoid 


Strip-shingles. 
Save Time and Money. 


time and money in laying. 


because these shingles are self-spacing. 
Only five nails are driven per strip, but each 


yourself, 
strip is actually held in place 
Give Splendid Service. The 
Strip-shingles is remarkable. 


and rigidity. They will not curl or warp. 
of standard Ruberoid quality through and through. 


means that surface and back 
the best possible. 


Highly Decorative. 


attractive looking roof. 


Ruberoid 


Ruberoid Strip-shingles save you 


No chalk lines are necessary 
You can lay them 


by nine nails. 


wearing quality of Ruberoid 


‘They possess unusual strength 


They are, in fact, 
This 
coating, saturant and felt, are 


Strip-shingles give you a most 


Their unusual thickness, the red or 


green natural slate with which they are surfaced, the fact 
that these colors may be combined in varied and distinctive + 
designs due to the form of the shingle—recommends them 
to every farm owner who appreciates the decorative pos 


\ sibilities of a roof. 


On request we will gladly send you a folder which de- 


scribes these shingles fully 


different designs which may be obtained. 


and illustrates in colors the 


Ruberoid Strip- 


shingles are for sale by lumber and building-supply dealers 


throughout the country. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chicago 


Boston 


RYSBER-OID 


SHINGLES « ano ROOFING | 








GET ROOFING 
AT CUT PRICES 


DIRECT TO YOU — 


lashing cut brings the 
of Genuine **Everwear” 


SEND FOR 
THIS FREE | 


h 
‘ORRU- 
(D, GALVANIZED STEBL SHIN 
ae ASPHALT RUHEER ROOFING don 
3 ar 
E ROOFING -- RED OR GREEN COLOR-- 


as 7 
YOU SA AVE. We have just about eno ‘oofing to Fe 
fill ord for th xt 30 ae -then wo 
THE PROFIT jee to ralse our rices. SFND | 
ROOFING BOOK AND CUT PRICES. Get Guaranteed 
ev 


fing direct from the factory, and keep in y 
pocket the profit others would ge 


Fence ‘& Roofing Co., 
CAN BE NAILED Dept.P. Savannah, Ga. B 
OVER OLD WOOD SHINGLES £ : 











You lose money if 

P ts the stand is bad. Use 

eanu the Cele Plain View 

Planter. It never 

fails. Greatest planter on earth for Corn, Pea- 

nuts, Velvet Beans, etc. Write for special mail 
offer, or name of reliable Cole merchant. 


COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 














sc ROOFING 


go Bi 5% 


Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
gave money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 

Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 

.F 

Per Roll ("93") $1.25 
2-Ply $1.95 - 3-Ply $2.38 
Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will notstick in rolls. 


Order today direct from South’s Oldest end 
Largest Machinery and Supply House. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Balntridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 











THE IMPROVED 


STFAR PEA HULLER 


The STAR is 
Pea Huller Perfection 


If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy you 
will buy the best one. There 
are 20,000 Star Hullers in 
use. What more could 
said of any machine? They 
are made in 10 sizes and 
styles, 10 to 60 bushels per 
hour. Write for full de 
scription and prices. 








. Dept. A 
| Siar Pea Haller Co., Cheupaenen, Tenn 
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Cotton Soils and Cotton Weather 


OTTON is not very particular as to 


the soil on which it grows. It-will 
make some sort of crop on land 
ly a planted in any other crop, 
would bring only a crop failure. It 1s 


just this indifference, relatively speak- 
ing, which is iargely responsible for 
cotton being the dominating influence 
that it is in Southern agriculture. 
When the country was first settled, 
our lands, at least a large part of 
them, were more fertile than they are 
today. Cotton was a good crop to 
grow on such lands because of its in- 


trinsic value in the markets of the 
world. As time passed and our soils 
became less fertile because of lack 


of attention to the soil fertility prob- 
lem and the loss of the top soil by 
erosion, cotton continued to hold its 
place of importance because it pro- 
duced a meager living on land which 
meant even greater poverty when 
planted to any other crop. 


Soil Selection Plus Boll Weevil 


while cotton will grow on a 
variety of soils, the presence 
of the boll weevil over most of the 
Cotton Belt has made the selection of 
the soil more important than was 
formerly the case. The safest cotton 


soils are the medium grades of loam. 
It is true that cotton under favorable 
conditions will make very heavy yields 
on the stiff black soils of the prairie 


| and the heavy buckshot lands of the 


Delta; and if these lands are well 
drained and warm up fairly easily in 
the spring, they will produce heavy 
yields even under weevil conditions. 
3ut when they are inclined to be wet 
and cold they are not sure or safe. 
On the other hand, we don’t advise 
the planting of cotton on poor sandy 
uplands. The crop is an expensive 
one to grow, and, to make a profit on 
it, a fairly fertile soil capable of mak- 
ing a decent yield is demanded. It is 
generally believed that new grounds 
and bottoms are better suited to corn 
than to cotton. Any fertile land con- 
taining rather large quantities of de- 
with a 


caying vegetable matter v 
plenteous moisture supply is well 
suited to corn. Cotton on such land 


produces a large weed but does not 
fruit well. A warm, fairly fertile soil 
is the ideal one for growing cotton 
under weevil conditions. 

The cotton plant is quite sensitive 
to weather changes but it has re- 
markable recuperative powers owing 
to the length of its growing season. 


Amount of Moisture Needed 


OTTON is considered a dry weather 
plant and rightfully so. However, 
during the period in which the plant 
is growing, rather frequent showers of 
rain, provided they are not excessive- 


ly heavy, may fall without seriotis in- 
jury to the growth of the plant. At 
planting time, cotton desires enough 
moisture to germinate the seed and 


young plant off to a- fair 
start in life. But a large or excessive 
amount of water will cause the seed 
to rot and if this excess of moisture 


push the 


is present when the plant begins to 
make its root system, the tendency is 
for the roots to be lazy and not go 
down into the ground as they should. 
Inasmuch as the water-is near the 
surface there is no incentive for the 
; roots toe <plore the soil for moisture. 
This improv: dence on the part of the 
roots is quite apt to cause the cotton 


plant serious trouble later in the sea- 
when dry weather is prevalent 
and a well-developed root system is 
needed to find the small amount of 
moisture which is available. A wet 
spring followed by a drouthy early 
summer is, for this reason, often dis- 
astrous to the cotton plant. However, 


son 


if the early part of the season has 
been favorable for the development 
of a good root system, the cotton 
plant can withstand a rather long 
drouth. 
Effect of Weather Changes 
FTER the plant has made its 


growth, it is desirable for the rains 
to hold up. The framework on which 
to hang the fruit having been built, 
the plant is now ready to complete 
its growth by maturing the bolls 
which have been set. When the rain- 
fall is heavy during the latter part of 
the growing period and while the 
plant is maturing, there will be a rank 


The Cotton Crop 


growth of weed and there will not 
be sufficient time for a good crop of 
bolls to be matured. In fact, there 
must be somewhat of a balance be- 
tween the vegetative period and that 
of maturity. The season is just so 
long, and if the growing period lasts 
too long there is insufficient time to 
load the branches with fruit. On the 
other hand, unless the plant uses a 
fair share of the season in which to 
grow, the stalk is not large enough to 
hold a good crop of bolls, the plant 
matures too early, and a portion of 
the season is wasted 


Cotton is favored by hot, humid 
weather. The humidity should be suf- 
ficient to prevent excessive evapora 
tion and especially during the grow- 
that the 


ing season it is important 
temperature be even. Hot days 
should be followed by rather hot 


nights as a cold spell at this time will 
likely check growth and transform 
the energies of the plant to fruit- 
making. After the growth of the 
plant has been made, a greater range 
is undesirable. 


in temperature not 
Warm days followed by rather cool 
nights furnish weather rather well 


suited to the cotton plant because it 
checks growth and induces fruiting. 


More Attention to Production of 
Cotton 


SINCE the coOperative marketing of 
cotton has engaged the attention of 
the agricultural leaders of the South, 
there has been in many quarters a 
tendency to ignore the need of better 
methods of growing the crop. South- 
ern farm papers seem to have been 
inoculated with this idea, for it is no 
uncommon thing for one to pick up 
any Southern tarm journal and turn 
its pages in vain attempt to find some 
thing which has to do with the actual 
growing of cotton. In many instances, 
there is a small amount of space de- 
voted to cotton but a much larger 
number of columns are given over to 
fruit-growing, beekeeping, or goat- 
raising, although in its importance 
and interest to the average farmer of 
the South, cotton comes first. With 
due respect to these other farm prod- 
“ucts they have often utilized space 
which belonged to a discussion on 
how to grow more cotton per acre. 


In some quarters it has become 
quite fashionable to scoff at cotton 
and ridicule its production, and some 
people who don’t choose their words 
carefully have said that cotton has 
been a curse to the South. The curse 
has been in the handling and not in 
the crop itself. The shame of the 
thing is that with so splendid a crop 
as cotton, we have by our methods 
failed to grow prosperous in its pro- 
duction. There could be no greater 
disaster to the South than to discon- 
tinue the growing of cotton alto- 
gether. But in our defense of the cot- 
ton no one should get the idea that 
we believe the acreage planted to the 
crop should be increased this spring. 
A large acreage, say 35,000,000 acres, 
planted to cotton accompanied by a 
good yield would mean a crop too 
large to be sold at a profitable price 
Let the individual figure out what 
acreage he needs to produce his feed 
and foods tuffs and to take care of the 
ierillity needs of the land and then 
add about 50 per cent additional acre 
of a disastrous sea 


age to take care 
son. He will then have considerable 
land left for cotton and possibly a 


secondary money crop, for it has been 
proved that it is unwise to depend on 
one product to furnish the entire 
oan income. In other words, if we 

ill provide for sufficient food, feed, 
fertility crops, the cotton acre 
will take care of itself. 

The 
ing care 
will be 


phe 


age 
age 


acreage that remains after tak- 

of feed, food, and fertility 
smaller than that which is 
usually planted in the crop. But by 
giving more study to its growing 
there is no reason why we should not 
produce a crop sufficiently large to 
take care of the needs of the world. 
What we need is a smaller acreage in 
the crop and larger per acre yields. 
Per acre yields vitally affect the cost 
of production. In our opinion the big 
problem here in the South is to in- 
crease the per acre yield of cotton, 
and with this in mind we expect to 
give still greater attention to the sub- 
ject than we have in the past 
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| CROP AND MARKET NEWS | 
Farm Markets on the Up-grade | 


HE farmer is begining again to 
T tiave his day in the markets of | 

the world, according to the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. Since 
the first of the year hogs, lambs, wool 
and wheat have advanced substan- 
tially in price, and cattle, corn, oats, 
rye, beans, apples, onions and a num- 
ber of lesser products have shown an 
upward trend. This is encouraging 
at this time since prices of farm prod- 
ucts, in relation to groups of com- 
modities purchased by the farmer, 
were at their lowest point in De- 
cember. 

Hogs Advance in Price 





OST significant of recent changes 

has been the advance in the price 
of hogs. The price averaged $8.02 at 
Chicago during the month of Janu- 
ary, which is $1 higher than trade ex- 
pectancy. The top again reached 
$10.05 on February 8, and the average 
is nearly $9.50. If the market remains 
on this level, the rest of the hogs sold 
during the winter will net a price for 
corn high enough to more than pay 
for the cost of producing the grain 
fed to them. 

The hog population, according to 
unofficial estimates, is smaller at this 
time than it was a year ago. Both 
domestic consumers and the export 
trade have been taking more hog 
meats and lard than normal sc that 
the advance is on a sound founda- 
tion, For months hogs have been fur- 
nishing a market for corn much bet- 
ter than the elevator, however, and 
production has been stimulated so 
that within a year-er a little more, 
the ratio of corn and hog prices may 
become unfavorable again. 

Lambs advanced nearly $2 per 100 
pounds in the last month and are 65 
per cent higher than at the lowest 
point last fall. Mature sheep have ad- 
vanced -propertionately more. 

Wool has advanced about 25 per 
cent in the last month on top of pre- 
vious upturns during the fall so that 
prices are around 65 per cent higher 
than, midsummer. No huge stocks 
are overhanging the market in this 
country and’ buyers are scouring the 
west trying to contract the new clip. 
The outcome of tariff legislation is a 
factor in the future course of prices. 
Foreign primary markets remain 
above an import basis under the emer- | 
gency tariff. 

Wheat Back to Harvest Period Prices 
HEAT is back again to the price 
level around which values hovered 

most of the time in the harvest period 
and the first few weeks thereafter. 
Quotations are about 20 cents a 
bushel higher than at the beginning 
of January. The quantity of wheat in 
farmers’ hands still to be sold is not 
large so that the benefits of the ad- 
vance will not be so widely distributed 
as in the case of hogs. A great deal 
of the crop was moved, however, be- 
fore the slump starting in September 
had gotten under way. Unfortunately, 
new winter wheat in the Southwest 
is in bad condition and unless the 
drouth is- broken, many farmers in 
that section will not have an abund- 
ant crop to sell during the coming 
year. 

Corn Highest Since September 








ORN prices, although still very low, 

are the highest since the middle of 
September. The season of shipments 
from the farm is at its height, the 
quantity reaching primary markets 
during the last three weeks material- 
y Snag any like period on rec- 
ord, 

On the other side of the account 
must be recorded a decline of about 
25 per cent in egg prices and 20 per 
cent in butter since December. Pro- 
duction of these two commodities has 
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The First Avtomebile 


Starting Battery 


Not so long ago all automobiles were cranked by 


hand. The year 1911 saw the first car regularly 
furnished with electric starting and lighting equip- 
It had an Exide Battery. Today more 
cars leave the factories equipped with the Exide 
than with any other battery. 


ment. 


Not so long ago farms were lighted by kerosene 


- lamps; and farm work, like churning and pumping, 
was done by hand. Now, tens of thousands of» 
farm homes have the modern comfort and economy 
of their own electric light and power plants—and a 
large majority of such plants get their current from 
sturdy, long-lasting Exide Batteries. 


The entire history of storage batteries in all 


fields has been little else than a record of Exide 


accomplishments. 
comes necessary to replace the battery in your 
The experience built into the Exide, 
made for your car, means something to you. It 
means a long-life battery of alwavs-dependable 


power. 


‘Exide | 


——?* 
BATTERIES 


SERVICE STATION 





The nearest Exide Service 
Station has a battery the 
right size for your car. If 
yourpresent battery needs 
repairs, no matter what 
makeitis,it will be repaired 
skilfully and reasonably. 
If not in your telephone 
book, please write us for 
the address. 


automobile. 


Bear 


this in mind when it be- 


That is more than a convenience; it is a genuine 
economy. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia 


Service Stations Everywhere 
Branches in Seventeen Cities 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 








been stimulated as a result of high 
prices compared with feed costs. Cot- 
ton also, had a bad chapter during the 
month and lost nearly $10 a bale since 
the beginning of the year. In part, 
this isa se asonal occurrence. A great 
deal of the crop, however, was moved 
in the last four months of 1921 when 
prices were higher. The supply for 
the rest of the crop’ year fs not 
tbundant enough to make the con- 
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OTTAWA MFG. a § 10, 12, 18, 22 
1001 B King St. , Ottawa, Ks. H-P at low prices. 

















rs position entirely easy unless 





larve acreage is planted and the 
ines season is favorable. 





‘Remember, you ‘must mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write an adver- 
tiser, or our guarantee does not protect you, 
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Cornish Rig 
Burne offal lumber ond sawdust 


ECONOMICAL POWER 


| Cpomig emg Engines and Boil- 
ers have long enjoyed a uni- 
versal reputation for dependable, | 
economical power. Our Cornish 
Rig, shown above, is a slab burner, 
specially designed for sawmilling. 

The Locomotive Rig below burns either 
coal or wood and is suitable for general 
farm service. We also manufacture Verti- 
eal and Stationary Engines and Boilers 
in sizes to suit different requirements. 
Farquhar Boilers all built in strict accord 
with the A. S. M. E. Code. 

Other Farquhar products include Steam 
and Gas Tractors, a most ee line of 
Threshing Machinery, Potato Diggers, 
Grain Drills, Cultivators, Hydraulic Cider 
Presses. This machinery is the of 
over sixty years’ manufacturing progress. 

Time now to inquire about your season’s 
requirements. [Illustrated catalog sent 
promptly on request. . 


A.B. Farquhar Co., Ltd., Box4is, York, Pa, 
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CLOVER—— SEED ——GRASS 


Red Clover, $11 bushel; Alsike, $9.50; Alfalfa, $6; 
Grimm Alfalfa, $21 bu.; Timothy, $2.50; Sudan, 
$1.75; Orchard Grass, $25 100; Red Top, $25; Blue 
Grass, $30. Sacks free. 

ORDER NOW as prices are certain to advance 
as season progresses. Can make prompt shipment 
now. 


M. C. MEIER 








Salina, Kansas 
stl 








SCANDINAVIA 


BRAKE AND TRANSMISSION 
LINING for FORD CARS 


ft i. 
Efficient as an air brake. Makes your brakes de- 
pendable—always safe Eliminates jerks and jolts in 
starting and stopping. Put up in convenient boxes. 
Kasy.to put on Gives better service at lower cost. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS 
PLANSENAVIA BELTING COME ANY a. 

oneal 
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Have Early Veuctebies 


By using na Wonderful Seed and Plant Protector. 


For fall information, write 
8. N. SLADE, DURHAM, N. C. 


One Man Pulls ’Em Easy 


Get New Reduced Prices on Hercul 
easiest-operating ‘‘One-Man’’ Hand Power Stamp 
kK. Puller made. Simple, yo Le quadruple 
~ Roe ard machines _- Moves like a 
wees $10 y nay 








is, Rabbits, Skunk, Weasel, 
Catch Fish Mink, Muskrats ete., in large 
9 ni mbers, with ou’ new, fol 


ing, galvanized Steel Wire Traps. They catch them 


like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. +. ee and 

durable. Write for Descriptive Price List. 

booklet on best bait known for attracting siliedes of fish. 
LEBANON, MOQ. 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 19, 





All styles for 
aomnern 


cy orate, CO., LIBERTY, N. C. 








Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better 
than non-advertised  prod- 














ucts, but are often cheaper.| 


| If You Want Good Fruits, 


Spray 


How to Prevent Peaches From Rot- 
ting and Becoming Wormy 


HOSE who would prevent their 

peaches from rotting and being 
wormy this summer should get ready 
now to start spring and summer 
spraying. From two to four spray- 
ings are necessary during the spring 
and summer to prevent these troubles. 

Of course, the winter spraying of 
commercial lime-sulphur  salution 
should have been given, but it is too 
late to give that now. The thing to 
be done now is to spray to prevent 
rot and worms in the fruit, and the 
first of these sprayings should be 
given just after the flowers or blos- 
soms have fallen from the fruit. 

The material to be used is arsenate 
of lead, mixed 1 to 1%4 pounds of the 
powdered arsenate of lead or 2 to 3 
pounds of the paste arsenate of lead 
to 50 gallons of water. To this add 5 
or 6 pounds of lime to prevent burn- 
ing. Make a milky fluid out of the 
arsenate of lead with a small amount 
of water before mixing it with the 
main spray solution. The lime you 
use should be what is commonly 
known as “unslaked” or “rock” lime. 
It must not be “air-slaked.” Slake it 
in a small amount of water and strain 


| before adding to the spray tank. 


The second spraying should be 
given from ten days to two weeks 
after the first is given and with the 
same material. ° 

The third spraying 
about two weeks aiter 
spraying. -This time use self-boiled 
lime-sulphur along with 1 to 1% 
pounds of powdered arsenate of lead, 
or 2 to 2% or 3 pounds of the arsenate 
of lead in paste form. 

To make the self-boiled lime-sul- 
phur requires considerable care, if 
one would succeed with this material. 
Secure 8 pounds of good, unslaked 
rock lime. Pour on it a sufficient 
amount of warm water to slake it. 
While this mixture is boiling add 8 
pounds of sulphur, stirring all to- 
gether continuously. Do not let the 
mixture become dry, but just keep 
enough water added to keep it boil- 
ing. When boiling ceases, however, 
that is, when all the lime has slaked 
and boiling stopped, cool it off at once 
by adding enough water to make 50 

gallons of the whole mixture. Then 
add your arsenate of lead and you are 
ready for spraying. 

The fourth spraying should be given 
with the self-boiled  lime-si Chor 
without the arsenate of lead, about 
four weeks before the fruit ripens, 
At least three of these sprayings 
should be given, and if one of them 
is to be omitted, the second one will 
probably be the proper one to omit, 
althought, to be sure, to prevent 
worms and rot, all four of them are 
desirable. L. A. NIVEN. 


should be given 
the second 


Spraying Rings Profitable in Illinois 
Orchards 


WO spraying rings formed last year 

in Stark County, Ill., in connection 
with the farm-orchard extension pro- 
ject were very successful. The coun- 
ty agent of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the State 
College of Agriculture started on the 
work by emphasizing the value of 
fruit in the family diet and quoting 
figures on the cost of pruning and 
spraying and the financial return 
from good farm orchards in nearby 
counties where the trees have been 
properly handled. 

Two pruning demonstrations were 
scheduled and an expert called in to 
talk. At each of these meetings a 
cooperative spraying ring was organ- 
ized, modeled on those in Iowa. At the 
start each member purchased a share 
of stock at $40, so that a power 
sprayer and enough spray materials 
could be bought to do most of the 
season’s work. 

In one ring a stockholder, whose 
farm work was iight, was hired at 75 
cents an hour to do: the spraying for 
all the other members. This proved 
very satisfactory. In. the other an 
outsider was hired to do the work, 
but did not finish it, so that -each 


methber had ‘to finish spraying his 


own orchard. Ail spray materials 
were purchased cooperatively at con- 
siderable saving. The county agent 
assisted each ring with information 
as to the proper materials, their cor- 
rect dilution, and when applications 
were to be made. One ring included 
12 orchards, the other 13, averaging 
about 25 trees each. The orchards in 
each ring were located within a radius 
of 3% miles. 

One man mo gs 30 trees at a total 
cost for materials, labor, and depreci- 
ation on stock of $18.55; and. after 
using apples all summer and fall sold 
$280.59 worth and had 20 bushels 
stored for winter use. Another mem- 
ber reported a spraying cost of $24.39 
and sales amounting to $290 in addi- 
tion to those stored for winter use. 
Another man in the same ring sup- 
plied four families from six trees and 
sold the surplus at $3.50 a bushel. 


In the fall an orchard tour, partici- 
pated in by 45 people, was arranged 
to visit several of these orchards, so 
that those who were interested might 
see for themselves that a farmer could 
raise apples and farm at the same 
time. ~ 

Editor's Comment.— Why shouldn’t 
the spraying ring solve our home orchard 
spraying troubles here in the South? 
We are not getting full value on the 
money invested in trees and the land 
they occupy because we do not spray the 
home orchard. We do not spray because 
of the difficulty of getting spraying 
equipment and materials. The spray 
ring affords a practical way of getting 
these. Talk it over with your county 
agent. Start a Spraying ring in your 
community. Then there will be no ex- 
cuse for not having an abundance of. fine 
quality fruits for home use and some to 
sell, 


A Tennessee Method for Fixing the 
Stand of Corn 


F COURSE the fertility of the land 

and character and sequence of 
weather changes—moisture, tempera- 
ture, and sunshine—influence corn 
yields year in and year out. Soil 
treatment affects the yield also. 
Everybody knows that some varieties 
produce better than others. Our ex- 
periment stations have devoted much 
time and money to the testing of corn 
varieties. The results of some of 
these tests are excellent, of others 
erroneous and misleading. In con- 
ducting a variety test all varieties 
should not be spaced alike or have 
the same stand. Some would be too 
thick and some too thin for heaviest 
yields. 

Dr. C. A. Mooers of the Tennessee 
Experiment Station offers a solution 
to this problem based on 12 or more 
years of experiment. “The average 
yield of shelled corn in pounds per 
acre produced by the planting which 
gave the highest average was divided 
by the number of stalks. This gave 
the average weight of grain per stalk. 
The average weight is termed the va- 
riety factor.’ He found that for 
Hickory King the average stalk yield 
was .46 of one pound, for Neal’s Pay- 
master .56, and for Hoffman .68. The 
importance of these figures lies in the 
idea that when Hoffman, for example, 
is spaced so that the average stalk 
produces .68 pounds, a better yield 
will be obtained than when planted 
either thicker or thinner. 

In getting his formula Mr. Mooers 
multiplies the number of stalks by the 
average weight of grain per stalk (the 
variety factor). This gives the pounds 
of grain produced per acre. “The 
number of stalks equals the yield in 
bushels, multiplied by 56 (weight of 
bushel) and divided by the variety 
factor. If we let N stand for the num- 
ber of stalks per acre, Y for the aver- 
age ee and F for the variety factor, 
we have 

N=VXS6+F 

“We now have a formula which, 
with the aid of the experimental fac- 
tors, will enable a schoolboy to tell a 
farmer how many stalks of corn he 
should have to the acre in order to 
get the best yields on the average 
season, provided said. schoolboy: is 
given .a single item of information, 
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and that is the. expectancy, or Y, for 
the land in question. Let us see how 
this works out. Suppose we wish to 
calculate the proper stand for Neal’s 
Paymaster on land which produces in 
the neighborhood of 40 bushels pe: 
acre: 
40 x 56— 2,240 
2,240--56—4,000 stalks 
“Suppose Hickory King is to Il: 
used, what is the number of stalks 
40 < 56—2,240 
2,240 —-46—4,869 stalks 
“With Hoffman corn, what is 
number of stalks? 
40 X 56—2,240 
2,240--68— 3,294 stalks 
“Let no one think, however, that 
the writer means for the inference to 
be drawn that one variety will yield 
as well as another if both be properly 
planted, for such is not the case. The 
true standing or comparative worth 
of the variety test will, however, ap- 
pear only where properly spaced for 
the soil on which they are to grow.” 
An exception in the use of the rule 
is found in soils producing less than 
30 bushels per acre,—for such “thin” 
“poor” soils the stand per acre for 
a 30-bushel crop is recommended. 
Factors for a number of varieties 
have been determined by Dr. Mooers. 
These are divided into five groups: 


the 


Group No. 1 

(Factor .41) 
Towa Silver Mine 
Leaming 


Group No. 2 
(Factor .46) 
Boone County White 

Hickory King 
Reid’s Yellow Dent 


Group No. 3 

(Factor .52) 
Lewis Prolific 
Looney 
Mosby’s Prolific 
Webb’s Watson 

Editorial Comment—Dr. R. Y. Win- 

ters of the North Carolina Extension 
Service finds that Dr. Moore’s formula 
works out well with varieties of corn 
tested by the North Carolina Experiment 
Stations. 


Pooling Gave $3.17 Per Cwt. More 
on Virginia Sun-cured Tobacco 


HE Progressive Farmer has already 

given the facts about the utterly 
misleading advertisement sent out by 
the Winston-Salem Tobacco Board oi 
Trade in its effort to scare farmers 
out of codperative marketing. These 
tobacco warehousemen and _ buyers 
picked out one man—Mr. Andrew 
Timberlake, Bell’s Cross Roads, Va.— 
and printed a facsimile bill of his sale 
of fg cured tobacco as if it 


were a 
typical or representative case. 


Group No. 4 

(Factor .56) 
Albemarle Prolific 
Butt’s Prolific 
Biggs’ Prolific 
Cocke’s Prolific 
Hastings’ Prolific 
Jarvis Golden Pro- 

lific 

Little Willis 
Neal’s Paymaster 
Marlboro 


Group No. 5 
(Factor .68) 
Hoffman. 


In addition to the information al- 
ready given by The _ Progressi 
Farmer the following statement 
Mr. W. Scott Garrett, a Virginia ¢ 
bacco farmer who was a leader in this 
sun-cured pool, may be interesting 
Mr. Garrett writes: 

“By referring to the facsimile of Mr. 
Timberlake’s account you will see that 
he had only 60 pounds of B. C., which 
was the very lowest grade of ~ rt 
thin leaf tobacco, which we sold for 
$20 per 100. We had two grades pe 
brown leaf higher than _ this, ‘BB 
which sold for $30, and BA which 
sold for $40. He also had only 195 
pounds of LCB, meaning medin m 

id 


by 


color lugs, which we sold for $11, : 
he had his largest pile of the ve 
commonest grade of trashy lugs, L BC, 
meaning common brown lugs, 5° 
pounds, which we sold for $8. 

“There was only about 10,000,000 
pounds of our type of sun-cured to- 
bacco produced in 1920, and we h: 
only 1,294,000 pounds in the pool 
about 12 per cent only. We sold every 
pound of this tobacco for our mem- 
bers and paid them $148,000 in cash, 
net, after deducting all charges for 
everything, which shows a net aver- 
age to our members of $11.44 per 100 
pounds. There was sold at auction on 
the open floors in Richmond by 
farmers not in the pool nearly 9,000,- 
000 pounds at an average of $9.02, 
which, after deducting the warehouse 
selling charges (which we conserva- 
tively estimate at 75 cents per 100), 
leaves a net average of $8.27 per 100 
to the farmers outside the pool. So 
you can see that the association 
gained for its members an average of 
$3.17 per 100 more than the rest of the 
crop sold for on the open market.” 
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Paying Crop Rotations for Western 
North Carolina 


HE tarmer should look at his farm 

much as the manufacturer looks at 
his plant—to be properly maintained 
and io be kept in constant operation. 
Both tarmer and manufacturer want 
increased production at decreased 
cost. The manufacturer has been get- 
ting this in most instances. The 
farmer has not. The big reason that 


he has not been getting it is that his 
plaut is operating only part of the 
ot and he is doing little to main- 
tain it. The farm should be as con- 
stautly producing as the factory. 


On the farm there are certain 
crops that have to be produced in or- 
der that the farmer may maintain his 
business. These crops occupy the land 
about seven months in the year and 
are more or less exhaustive of soil 
fertility. The other five months the 
laud is usually idle or worse than 
idle —producing a crop of weeds and 
wasting surface—erosion. [t is a well- 
known fact that some plants are ex- 
haustive of soil fertility while others 
build up the soil. The ‘problem, then, 


is tO so arrange the cropping sys- 
tem that the two kinds of plants will 
counteract each other and that the 


soil-builders may have the advantage 
because of the need of soil fertility. 
This is why the farmer needs a prop- 
erly balanced crop rotation system. 


The average farm in western North 
Carolina is producing corn and wheat, 
arid sometimes some hay. The acre- 
age of cultivated fields is so small that 
each acre must produce each year its 
portion for farm maintenance. This 
makes it impossible to devote one or 
more years to soil building alone. To 
meet this problem of soil building and 
farm maintenance of the average 
mountain farm each county agent was 
to send the district agent the 
crop rotations that were giving the 


best returns in DOLLARS AND SOIL 


asked 


FERTILITY in their counties. 
The rotations given below are the 
summary of the reports from these 


agents. The two-year rotation is not 
advised at all except where the acre- 
age is so small that a longer rotation 
is impossible. The three or four-year 
rotations give the best results, both in 
yields of the main crops and in soil 
building. 
TWO-YEAR ROTATION 
First Year.—Corn (soy planted at 


second cultivation between hills). Wheat 
sowed on corn and soy bean stubble. 


beans 


Second Year.—Wheat (stubble turned in Au- 
gust and sowed to crimson clover or vetch 


and rye to be turned in spring for corn), 


THREE-YEAR ROTATION 


First Year.—Corn (soy beans planted at 
second cultivation). 
Second Year.—Wheat (clover sowed in 
March on wheat). 
Third Year.—Clover, first crop for hay; 


second, turned for corn. 


This is by far the most popular ro- 
tation in this section and gives splen- 
did results. In some counties red 
clover does trot do well and there the 
following rotation is used with good 
results: 


First Year.—Corn, crimson clover sowed at 
last cultivation. 
Second Year.—Crimson clover turned in 
spring. Soy beans planted for hay or seed. 
Third Year.—Wheat sowed bean 
stubble. Crimson clover and sowed on 
wheat stubble for corn. 


on 
rye 


soy 


A few other counties and parts of 
several are so high that corn does 
not do well. The following rotation 
has proved successful there: 

First Year.—Part of field in corn, part in 
potatoes, and part in cabbage. If further di- 


vision of field is desired buckwheat can be 
use 

Second Year.—Small grain, 
rye. Clover sowed in March. 


Third.—Clover, first crop for hay; 
turned for soil. 


wheat, oats and 


second 


When the land is particularly poor, 
the following rotation will be found 
Valuable. This means, however, that 
the land gets the entire first year’s 
crops: 

First Year.—Rye and vetch turned under in 
spring. Soy beans to be turned in fall. (Use 


20 pounds of acid phosphate under both rye 
and beans). 

Second Year.—Wheat, 
March. 

Third Year.—Clover, 
second for soil. 


Four-year rotations can easily be 


clover sowed in 


first crop for hay; 
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made by adding grass mixtures to the 

clover and running two years for hay 
or one year for hay and one for pas- 
ture. 


These rotations have been success- 
fully tried in every county in western 
North Carolina and with the farmer 
doing his part will pay big dividends 
in increased yields. Some report an 
increase of more than 50 per cent in 


three years. 
JAMES M. GRAY. 
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Purchase Boll Weevil Poisoning 
Materials Early 


OR the past several years various 

machine manufacturers have been 
taking up the production of cotton 
dusting machinery and have turned out 
limited numbers for the trade which 
developed. However, tltey have always 
been confronted with the fact that 
many farmers would defer purchasing 
dusting materials in some vain hope 
that the weevils were not to be abund- 
ant until so late that it was impossible 
to secure deliveries in time for best re- 
sults. During the past several months 
we have been canvassing the results 
the farmers secured last year, and find 
too frequent repetition of a statement 
to the effect that the machines were 
delayed in shipment and did not reach 
them until a few days or a few weeks 
later than the time they were really 
needed, and consequently poisoning be- 
came more expensive and less success- 
ful. 


It is now quite obvious that the 
spring of 1922 is going to see an abnor- 
mally heavy emergence of weevils, and 
while this may be somewhat offset by 
summer weather conditions, there is no 
excuse for delay in securing equipment 
if you are going to poison the weevils 
this year. Furthermore, the manufac- 
turers have no means of anticipating 
just what the demand is going to be 
and naturally do not feel justified in 
building a large number of machines 
on a gamble. The consequence is that 
machine production will probably more 
or less keep pace with visible business 
and there is little prospect of a surplus 
of machines being prepared and thus 
placed at the disposal of those Sudden- 
ly deciding to poison at the last mo- 
ment. % 


Our advice is decide now whether or 
not you are going to prepare to poison 
and if you decide to do so, immediately 
make arrangements for your supply of 
dusting materials. The price of the va- 
been 


rious machines has already an- 
nounced for the year. The various one- 
mule machines are all between $100 


and $125, while the two-mule machines 
practically all range between $250 and 
$300. These prices are fairly reason- 
able in proportion to the present value 
of cotton, and there is little likelihood 
of reduction. 


Considering all features of the situa- 
tion we feel that we cannot too strong- 
ly urge either theypurchase of material 
now or the decision to not attempt poi- 
soning this year. B. R. COAD. 


Weevils in Cockleburs Are Not 


Boll Weevils 

A SHORT time ago a report 

started that boll weevils had been 
found in the roots of cockleburs. Since 
that time the writer has personally ex- 
amined the roots of cockleburs from 
several parts of the state, and has ex- 
amined many specimens of the insects 
that were collected from the roots and 
sent to this office. 


These insects are not the boll weevil, 
but a somewhat closely related species 
of little or no economical importance. 
They are scientifically known as Baris 
interstitialis Say and feed on a number 
of different weeds. They bear little or 
no resemblance to the boll weevil in 


size, color, or general appearance, the 
only thing in common is they both 
have a beak or bill. This insect is not 


found on cotton and the boll weevil us- 
ually does not feed upon anything but 
the cotton plant—Bruce Mabee, Ex- 
tension Entomologist, North Carolina. 

























It requires about 9 days of labor 
to grow an acre of Cotton ready 
to pick. 

You can prepare, plant and 
cultivate only so many acres 
per plow. 

To make the sea- 
son profitable you 
want to get as 
many pounds of 
lint as possible for 
each day of labor. 

More acres are 
not necessary in 
order to get more bales if you 
fertilize properly. 

You Can Make a Profit 
if you feed the plant to hasten 
maturity, and insure early set- 


V-C 


Fertilizers 


‘Sian Your 


Tine for a Profit 


ting of fruit; if you dust with 
Calcium Arsenate in the proper. 
way at the proper time. 


Most important is the kind of 
fertilizer you use. 


V-C 
Fertilizers 
are formulated to 
meet the exacting 
requirements of 
Cotton under Boll 
weevilconditions. 
Ask our Service 
Bureau for suggestions on how 
to use fertilizers most profitably. 
Write for our book on “The Boll 

Weevil and How to Fight It.” 


Address any V-C office. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


V-C Sales Offices 


Richmond, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Alexandria, Va 
Durham, N. C. 
Winston-Salem, N. C 


Charleston, 8. C 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Athens, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. 


Columbus, Ga. 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Sanford, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn 


Shreveport, La. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York City 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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FRUIT TREES 


Now is the Time 
to Plant 


Pear, Apple, Peach 
and Plum Trees 


We have them in nice, healthy, 
dormant condition, and can ship 
at once. Also other nursery stock. 
Illustrated catalog free, with de- 
scriptions and ripening dates. 
PLANT NOW, DON’T LOSE 
ANOTHER YEAR. 


THE HUNTSVILLE 
NURSERIES 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA, 
Box 806 
SO Years in Business 


(Cut this ad out and save for 


future reference.) 
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YOU NEED A SILO 


Before buying, be sure 
you get the 1922 prices, 
selling plan, and full 
facts about the 


Dickey Glazed 


‘ 


A Telephone 








No other single 
thing can save a 
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farmer so much 
time as a good tel- 
ephone — think of 
the time you have had to drive 
to town for a repair part when the 
productive work had to stand idle. 


Think of the times you have brought 
your grain or stock to market a day too 
‘late when a telephone call would have 
¥ told you when to bring themin, A tele- 
phone will get you farm help quicker 
than any other means. It will supply you 
with government weather reports often a 
day earlier. It will bring the doctor when 
he is needed quickly. 


Stromberg-Carlson 
The Standard Farm Phone 

A group of farmers can easily organize 
a mutual telephone company. Write for 
our Bulletin No. 70 giving full informa- 
tion. 
Stremberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Hollow Tile Silo 


Interesting catalog, un- 
solicited testimonials, 
and other valuable silo 
information sent on re- 
“quest, 

Send Today for Catalog 55. 
W. S. DICKEY CLAY MFG, 
CO., (Established 1885) 
Box 315, 


"The Fruit Jar 
of the Field" 





Chattanooga, Tenn, 








DON’T WAIT 


For Business to Pick Up! 


ADVERTISE! 


And Make Business Pick Up! 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 
(lf you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 

ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 

ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within 
thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate 
of $1,000 om any one advertiser), if such loss results 
from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertis- 
ing columns. We cannot try to adjust mere trifling 
disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover ad- 
vertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate lands before purchasing. 











HE South Carolina Dairymen’s Association had 

such a successful session in Darlington last year 
that the officers have decided to have this year’s 
meeting in the same place. March 21-22 are the 
dates. A sale of purebred cattle will be a feature of 
the meeting. 


OWN in Bamberg County, S. C., the other day 

we heard of a pinhooker who bought a iarmer’s 
tobacco for 4 cents a pound and later sold it for 38 
to 40 cents a pound. Query: Since the Winston- 
Salem Tobacco Board of Trade is so much inter- 
ested in looking after the welfare of the farmers, 
why doesn’t it print this as.an illustration of how 
farmers lose money when they don’t codperate? 


THING that hurts the appearance of many 

farms is the growing of crops on land between 
the road and the house. We should remember that 
the well-rounded life is not made up of profits alone. 
Other things are necessary, among them beauty. A 
part of the farm should be devoted to the cultivation 
and satisfaction of this part of our nature. If the 
yard is not devoted to flowers and grass, no other 
land will be so used. 


T= United States Department of Agriculture is 
going after the boll weevil without gloves. With 
a central laboratory at Tallulah, La., and branches 
as Demopolis and Tuscaloosa, Ala., Americus and 
Waynesboro, Ga., Fairfax, S. C., and Denton, San 
Benito, Taylor, and Victoria, Texas, wide service 
will be rendered and the most expedient and effec- 
tive means for combating this insect. Get the bene- 
fit“of these experiments and expenditures 


HORT courses in vocational agriculture” in ru- 

ral high schools are now proving one of the 
foremost agencies of agricultural progress. It will 
no doubt astonish the average North Carolinian to 
learn that in this state 2,500 grown farmers—men 
from 18 to 60, say—have taken agricultural short 
courses at our high schools this winter. These short 
courses last ten days or more, and cover such sub- 
jects as fertilizers, hog-raising, dairying, gardening, 
etc. In eastern North Carolina the general subject 
of how to farm under boll weevil conditions has 
been the favorite course. Every farmer in reach of 
a rural high school, whether in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, or Virginia, should try to find out 
when these short courses are given and take ad- 
vantage of them. 


OME of the greatest mercantile firms of the coun- 

try have this motto: “The customer must be sat- 
isfied.”. The Progressive Farmer in its subscription 
work has the same policy. The subscriber must be 
satisfied. lf you pay for a Progressive Farmer sub- 
scription, you are going to get a Progressive Farmer 
subscription. If you know anybody anywhere who 
says he has at any time paid for a Progressive 
Farmer subscription and did not receive the paper 
the full time he paid for, we want you to give us his 
name and address. For your convenience in this 
matter a blank has been prepared and is printed on 
another page of this issue. 


WE STATED last week that the carry-over of 
bright yellow tobacco from Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, and Georgia is the largest on record; also the 
carry-over of burley, Virginia sun-cured, and 
Georgia-Florida cigar types. The exact figures 
showing the carry-over in millions of pounds for 
the last six years will doubtless interest many 
readers. Here are the carry-over. totals in millions 


of pounds on January 1 of each of the years indi- 
cated: 





January 1 











“Why Not Tonight?” 


ASN’T every one of us thought over and over 


again this winter—and probably said _ half 
aloud to himself :— 

“I. am not going through 1922 with antiquated, 

equipment for cultivating and har- 

vesting my I am going to add at least one 

modern, improved, labor-saving piece of machinery 

this spring—and then get others as fast as my purse 


will allow. 


labor-wasting 
crops. 


“Secondly, I am not going along and plant scrub 
seed in 1922. I am going to get some of those care- 
fully bred varieties that will make me bigger crops 
with the same work and fertilization. It would be 
foolish for me not to do so. 

“Next, Iam not going to grow scrub hogs, cattle 
and poultry all through 1922. I am going to get a 
setting of purebred eggs, and I am going to get a 
purebred sire for my hogs and cattle—either by my- 
self or in coO6peration with neighbors. 

“Again, I am not going through 1922 without some 
real effort to enrich my land by legumes and lime. 
I will plant more peas, soy beans, and velvet beans 
this very spring—not to mention clover, vetch, and 
I am going to start this very spring to 
and then add a few 


rye next fall. 
make some of my land rich 
more rich acres each year until I have a farm J can 
be proud of. 

I am not going through 1922 without a 
real start toward a good orchard and attractive 
home grounds. I am going to order some fruit trees 
and some grapevines and some flowering shrubs. 
Fruit-trees don’t cost much and certainly pay big 
dividends both in cash and health.” 

Oh, yes, no doubt we have all thought these 
things. We have probably even talked about them. 
But now the time is here when something more than 
talk is necessary. Let us act before it is too late. 

Why not let’s sit down this very night and really 
carry out some of these excellent fitentions? 

Why not order that improved labor-saving ma- 
chinery—or at the very least, write for catalogs and 
price lists? Why not order those improved crop- 
seeds tonight—and the needed seed for those soil- 
enriching legumes? Why not order that setting of 
purebred eggs and ask for prices on purebred sires 
for our herds? And certainly we must send the 
order right away for needed fruit trees, grape vines, 
and vegetables and flower seeds. 


“Lastly, 


flowering shrubs, 


li we really mean business, if we are really going 
to do these things, then in the language of the old 
hymn— 

“Why not tonight?” 


The Menace of the Pink Boll Worm 


The danger that threatened the cotton indus- 
try of the South by reason of his coming was 
heralded. 
the force of the warning. 
fied themselves with the idle self-assurance that the 
boll weevil would never reach them. But the weevil 


Tin boll weevil crossed the border into Texas. 


Those in his immediate path felt 
Those further away satis- 


duly 


with his relentless destruction. Cotton 
crops failed, banks failed, and methods of produc- 
tion had to be revised to provide for and take into 
account the ravages of the weevil. 

The boll weevil had barely reached the limits of 
the Cotton Belt before a new menace to cotton pro- 
duction appeared on the Texas horizon. The pink 
boll worm, an insect that does great damage to cot- 
ton in China and India, claims 20 per cent of the 
Egyptian crop, takes 33 to 63 per cent of the Brazil- 
lian farmer’s crop, and has practically stopped cot- 
ton production in the Hawaiian Islands, had secured 
Texas and Louisiana. 


came on 


a foothold in 


This new pest was discovered in southeastern 
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Texas in 1917, in a few of the west Texas counties 
in 1918, and in southwestern Louisiana in 1920. And 
a running fight between this pest and the state and 
Federal authoritiés was begun. At present the out- 
break in Louisiana seems to be well under control. But 
in Texas the work has not succeeded so well, 
marily it seems because of the inadequacy of public 
support, and last year’s appearance of the pest in 
the very heart of the Cotton Belt of Texas, Ellis 
County, again brings to our attention this growing 
menace to the cotton industry of the South. 


pri- 


The full extent of this danger is not known. We 
trust it may never be known. Public opinion should 
see to it that the pink boll worm is stamped out of 
the country before it has opportunity to really show 
its fangs. 

The damage that may be caused can only be esti- 
mated. No one knows to what extent climatic con- 
ditions will affect it. But a pest that causes such 
serious damage in Egypt, Brazil, Hawaii, and the 
Laguna district of Mexico may well be feared. Vari- 
ous authorities have estimated the prospective dam- 
age in this country at from 20 to 40 per cent of the 
crop. If you accept the smaller figure and add that 
to the being caused by the 
weevil you that 
fought with every resource at our disposal. 


damage already boll 
g 3 


will see a real menace should be 
The boll weevil punctures the squares and they 
fall off. To this we grow early 
planted early in order to get the bottom crop 
fore the weevils become numerous. But 
boll worm seeks out these large bolls that ger by 
bores into them and feeds on the cotton and 
seed within. Add the destructive pink boll worm to 
the destructive boll weevil and what will be left for 


escape Varieties 
set be- 


pink 


the 


the 


weevil, 


the rest of us? 

The time to whip a bear is before it 
The time to beat the pink boll worm is before it 
more widely spread than at present. Let’s thro 
our full influence behind the agencies that are sc: 
pest now. Let’s not wait to 


rows up. 


ing to stamp out the 
how destructive it can be. 


A Wise Program for Mastering Hard 
Times and Boll Weevils 


OWN in South Carolina, a great deal of very 
D sound and practical philosophy is being evolved 
by the boll weevil situation. 

Take the case of Mr. Ashton Head, a successful 
farmer of Aiken. “According to my idea,” he says, 
“when times are hard is the time to get busy and 
make permanent improvements on the farm. You 
can get more work done for less money. I have just 
stumped 200 acres of land.” He is getting all his 
fields put into good shape and doing some building. 

It would be a fine thing if more farmers got (Ir. 
Head’s wise idea. Let’s not spend so much time tis 
year making an overproduction of so-called “money 
crops” but let’s get our farms in the finest possible 
shape for making crops when it gets so that making 
crops will pay. Let’s get stumps pulled, fences built, 
ditches dug, terraces run, etc. (And in view of the 
enormous losses from leaving cotton out in the 
weather, we would also suggest building sheds for 
stering cotton. In South Carolina recently, we saw 
eight bales of cotton on one man’s farm that had 
absolutely rotted. Another farmer carried fifteen 
bales of weather-damaged cotton to market 
found he had only 10 bales after the waste was 
pulled off.) 

A very good program ior fighting the boll weevil 
has also been mapped out by Mr. Head. “I not only 
raise all the food and feed for myself, but make 
my tenants do the same thing. Each tenant is re- 
quired to plant some wheat and raise his own meat. 
In my experience it is much safer to make a tenant 
his own feed than to raise it for him and try 
Then hav- 


and 


rais¢ 
to collect it out of other things he raises. 
ing made food and feed and soil-improving crops, I 
aim next to get some money from hogs—and then 
raise all the cotton I can by the use of the mo-t- 
approved weevil-control methods—which means that 
I must stay right on the job with my labor every 
day.” 

It would be hard to put a sound program for 
ton farming under weevil conditions in fewer words. 
And Mr. Head is*making good with his program. 
He made nearly a bale of cotton per acre on much of 
his land last year, whereas some land just across the 
road made about one-fourth bale per acre: 


ot- 
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A LETTER TO MRS. FARMER 


A Dozen Ideas Suggested by Our ‘‘Woman’s Reference 


By CLARENCE POE 


Special’’ 











EAR MRS. FARMER:— : 

D I am sure every woman reader of The Pro- 

gressive Farmer has enjoyedand appreciated 
our “Woman's Reference Special” issued last weck. 
What is more, I hope most of you have filed it away 
where you can find and consult it for years to come. 
It seems to me that it is not only worth consulting 
whenever any home-emergency arises, but that it 
will be worth while to take it out once a month, and 
also our men’s “Reference Special,” and glance over 
them to see if they don’t contain some information 
you really need but hadn’t thought of finding just 
there. 


° 499 
Our ““‘Woman’s Reference Special 
M:: Hutt and her associates have indeed done 


a piece of work that our whole Progressive 

Farmer force is proud of. I hope you will 
take it as new evidence of the fact that The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is just as much interested in the 
problems of the farm woman as the farm man. 

And just in this connection I should like to make 
one more suggestion. The Progressive Farmer is 
interested in helping not only the farm women who 
are Progressive Farmer subscribers but all the farm 
women of the South. Before you file away your 
“Woman’s Reference Special” for permanent keep- 
ing in your own home therefore, I am wondering 
if you might not lend it to some neighbor woman 
who would enjoy it and be helped by it and who 
would return it safely after keeping it a few days? 
Of course we should like to see everybody ,in the 
South subscribe to The Progressive Farmer, but we 
don’t want to limit our helpfulness to subscribers 
only. 

And now, with your permission, I should like to 
refer to just a few subjects whose importance I 
have had borne in on me by my life, travel, and éx- 
periences in the rural South. 


“The Slaughter of the Innocents” 


IRST of all, I am glad that Mrs. Hutt laid so 
much emphasis on health subjects, especially in 


the care of children. The death rate among in- 
fants in America is a disgrace to our civilization. 
Fittingly has it been called “The Slaughter of the 
Innocents.” And a very large proportion of the 
deaths among children is due to lack of informa- 
tion. The mothers are willing to do the right thing 
if they only knew what that right thing is. But so 
many of them do not know. 

Not long ago I was at the funeral of a tenant 
farmer’s child-not yet a year old who had been fed 
such things as cabbage, pork, bananas, and sweet 
potatoes—and probably coffee! The child had 
seemed to flourish on these things for awhile, and a 
more careful mother had exclaimed, “Well, it looks 
like that child that just eats anything is just as 
healthy as mine are, after all the care I give them!” 
But the change came—and I heard the weeping of 
the less careful mother as she followed the little 
white casket to the graveyard. 

Some of the best physicians in the South, repre- 
senting the highest talent and skill in the special 
treatment of children’s diseases, prepared articles 
for Mrs. Hutt, and all the information in the Wom- 
an’s Reference Special may be followed with abso- 
lute confidence. 


More Sleep and Better Medical Attention 
for Children 


HE tragedy of uninformed motherhood, more- 

over, does not stop with the unecessary death 

of thousands of little ones every year. Many 
of these little ones who escape death nevertheless 
grow up stunted and weakened because they never 
receive throughout their growing period (1) the 
food, (2) the sleep, and (3) the medical attention 
they must have in order to enjoy the health and 
happiness that should be the heritage of every hu- 
man being. 


Take sleep. We recently quoted the remark of a 
famous physician who says that the hardest job for 
the American parent is to see that his children get 
sleep enough. How many of us see to it that our 
children get as much sleep as the health authorities 
say children of different ages should have—as shown 
by the following table: 







Ages in Hours to Ages in Hours to 
Years Sleep Years Sleep 
5 to 6.. MB BD Mocccsceccsnveciessss 104 
6 to 8... MG ME cist h inves sacecxes 
8 to 10 16 to 18 
We Wiis csevoneiacsasasade 

Take medical attention. Tens of thousands of 


children are sick because of diseased tonsils and bad 
teeth, to’say nothing of other preventable diseases. 





I know a boy who is now, it seems to me, the very 
finest, huskiest, strongest child of his age I know. 
Yet this child two years ago was sick, ailing, under- 
weight, and in general bad condition. His parents 
were uneasy about him. But just as soon as he was 
treated for adenoids, he began to improve and it 
would amaze you to know how fast he gained flesh, 
strength, color, life and joyousness. I knew another 
boy whose parents waited and waited before having 
him operated on. He has been helped, but not 
nearly so much as if he had been treated before ab- 
sorbing the poison of diseased tonsils for months and 
years. 


“Vitamines” in Milk, Fruit and Leafy 
Vegetables 
Weve we come to the subject of food for 


growing children, we of course run right into 

the discoveries about “vitamines” that have 
really revolutionized everybody’s thinking about 
food values—not only for children but also for 
grown-ups. These discoveries have proved that in 
spite of all the seeming “nourishment”—protein, 
carbohydrates, etc—in such foods as meats and 
breads, children must eat foods rich in “vitamines,” 
if they are to grow properly. In fact, all of us 
young and old, must eat foods rich in vitamines if 
we are to have abounding health. Mrs. Hutt told last 
week what the different classes of vitamines are, and 
what foods contain them. Principally they are: 


1. Milk—Milk and butter are the chieé sources of 
vitamines. We know now that every child should 
have at least a quart of milk.a day (and grown 
people should also drink just as much) besides 
liberal quantities of butter. 

2. Leafy Vegetables—Turnip salad, mustard, spin- 
ach, raw cabbage (slaw), celery, etc., are especially 
important. 


3. Tomatoes and Fruits—These are also indis- 


_ pensable. 


Eggs are also an important source of vitamines, 
as are practically all vegetables. In short, “a gar- 
den, cow, and fifty hens” (with an orchard added) 
constitute absolute assurance that you and your 
family will have the necessary vitamines, without 
which health is impossible. 


Eight More Suggestions for Farm Women 


HERE aare seven or eight other subjects I 
should like to discuss in some detail, but I must 
let each pass with just a sentence or two. 


1. Your County Home Demonstration Agent.—Her 
full name and address is in last week’s paper. She 
can help the women of your county tremendously. 
If you do not know her, resolve now to get into 
touch with her (and to get your neighborhood into 
touch with her) this spring. 

2. Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work.—All the essential 
rules and regulations for club work are printed 
in our Woman’s Reference Special. Your boys be- 
tween 10 and 18 ought to be in corn club or pig club 
work this year, and your girls in poultry club or 
canning club work. I most earnestly urge you to 
enroll them. There is no time to lose. Club work 
in one year may easily be worth as much to your 
children as two months’ schooling. Try it. 

3. Free Bulletins—I hope you will also look over 
the list of free Farmers’ Bulletins printed last week 
and order as many as you can use. Also add Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins on poultry raising and other subjects 
listed in our men’s Reference Special. There are 
also two very valuable new Farmers’ Bulletins that 
we somehow failed to list—No. 1171, “Growing An- 
nual Flowering Plants,” and 1242, “Permanent Fruit 
and Vegetable Gardens”—that I hope you will ask for. 
Also look up the bulletins issued by your own state 
experiment station and extension service as listed in 
our men’s Reference Special. 


And while ordering bulletins for yourself, why not 
ask for those needed by Mr. Farmer? 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“SYMBOL” 


HE resurrection of the plants and flowers as 

spring comes each year—is not this a symbol of 

that resurrection of our own bodies of which 
the Master spoke and which He was first to experi- 
ence and illustrate for us? This thought is beautifully 
expressed in David Morton’s little verse herewith:— 


My faith is all a doubtful thing, 
Wove on a doubtful loom,— 
Until there comes, each showery spting, 
' A cherry-tree in bloom; 
And Christ who died upon a tree that death had 
stricken bare, 
Comes beautifully back to me, 
In blossoms, everywhere. 
—David Morton. 


(17) 27 

4. Telephones, Waterworks, and Lighting Systems. 
—There is no reason why Southern farm women 
should not strive to have these conveniences to as 
great an extent as Northern farm women. Why not 
order catalogs from our Progressive Farmer adver- 
tisers from time to time, ask for Farmers’ Bulletins 
on these subjects, consult your home demonstration 
agent and Mrs. Hutt, compare the different systems 
and their cost, and get ready to buy as soon as times 
get better? And times will surely get better. 


5. Combating Flies and Typhoid—Mrs. Hutt’s 
rules for preventing and combating flies deserve re- 
membrance. Thousands of lives, both of babies and 
grown people, are lost yearly because of fly-borne 
diseases. Thousands of other lives are lost because 
of failure to take anti-typhoid vaccination. Every 
member of your family past the weaning stage 
should take this vaccination before summer. 


And now in conclusion I wish to mention three 
more matters I discussed in my last letter to you as 
follows: 


6. Great Books at Low Prices.—We folks in the 

South don’t buy enough books. When we do buy, 
we are likely to pay some agent a big price for one 
book of questionable merit, when the same money 
would get a dozen really great books in cheaper 
binding. Great books at low prices are offered in 
“Everyman’s Library” by E. P. Dutton & Co., Pub- 
lishers, New York City; and in the “Riverside Liter- 
ature Series” by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Publish- 
ers, Boston, Mass. A postal card to either address 
will get you free catalogs and prices. 
_ 7. Great Pictures at Low Cost—We also fail to 
get as many really beautiful pictures as we ought to 
have for our homes. We often let agents and furni- 
ture stores sell us daubs when the same money 
would buy copies of the world’s greatest master- 
pieces. If you send 5 cents to Elson Art Publication 
Co., Belmont, Mass., or 10 cents to Perry Pictures 
Co., Malden, Mass., you will get beautifully illus- 
trated catalogs from which you can make your se- 
lections. 

8. Flowering Shrubs.—I also wish to urge one 
more time that every Southern farm home should 
have four flowering shrubs—redbud to blossom in 
early spring; dogwood to bloom a little later; mi- 
mosa for early summer blossom and fragrance; and 
(most important of all) the crape myrtle with its 
long-lived beauty lasting from midsummer into 
early fall. Let’s plant these now before it is too late 
for this season. 

And of course every yard needs at least one ever- 
green to give beauty and color to the otherwise 
dead winter landscape. But let’s not plant an ever- 
green so near that the dense, heavy shade will fall 
on the house in winter. 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 


Favorite Bible Verses 
READER writes: “May I give you the two 
A Bible verses that have been the most joy and 
comfort to me since I became a Christian, 
years ago?” Here are the two she encloses: 


My grace is sufficient for thee.—II. Cor. 12:9, 
As thy days, so shal? thy strength be—Deut. 33:25. 


President Howard on “The Farmer’s 
Platform” 


HEARTILY approve your Farmer’s Platform 
with its nine planks. I am very glad to note that 
your plank V, which deals with codéperative 
marketing, is given central position. Upon it prac- 
tically all others revolve. 
I have very great faith in the force of coéperation, 
not only to help the farmer but to help the whole 
country. Codperation has enabled Denmark in fifty 
years to change from a land of agricultural oppres- 
sion to a prosperous country where 80 per cent of 
the farmers own their own homes. Codéperation has 
changed an Irish peasantry into Irish independence. 
If it can lift the ban of peasantry as it has done in 
these nations it certainly can prevent us, if we make 
proper use of it, from going into that peasantry in 
this country, which a great many people think is 

unavoidable. J. R. HOWARD, 

President American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Chicago, III. 


A Thought for the Week 


“WF YOU let liquor alone it will not hurt you.” We 
often hear this said and it is not true in many 


cases. A drunken fool may rush in on you and 
attack you when you may have let liquor alone all of 
your life. A good woman may be beaten and abused 
by her drunken husband, when she let it alone all 
her life. Children who have themselves never tasted 
whiskey suffer for food and clothing because their) 
drunken father spends their money for liquor in- 
stead of for food and clothing. We know gray 
haired mothers whose shoulders and forms are bent 
with sorrow because their sons are drinking liquor 
and disgracing these mothers who never touched 
liquor. If you do let liquor alone it may hurt you 
and does hurt thousands and tens of thousands who 
never touch it. Do not let any one fool you with 
such nonsense in the future. Do not be unconcerned 
about what harm liquor is doing and conclude that 
it will not hurt any one who “lets it alone.”—Selected. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


S every mended and in its 


place? 

Bonds of friendship 
secured by good deeds. 

No glass jar is useless it it has a 
good cover. Use it for cereals, spices 
or other dry foods. 

A kite tournament 
result in considerable training in 
manual dexterity and much amuse- 
ment to the boys. It will be described 
next week. 

Most of the tailored suits for spring 
consist of a dress and coat. Em- 
broidery is much used for trimming. 
If a skirt and jacket are used the 
jacket is short and a band on the bot- 
tom of the overblouse shows below 
the jacket. This band is fur or a con- 
trasting color. 

Be very sure to put the Woman’s 
Reference Special of last week where 
you can find it when you need it. 
Have you started to make the filet 
crochet bedspread yet? 

If the stems of arbutus are packed 
in damp moss the flowers may be sent 
a long distance. Why not send a box 
to a distant friend? 

Daintiness is the result of much 
bathing, excellent care of the hair 
and hands and the avoidance of 
clothes that are, in the least, soiled 
or rumpled. It is a quality sincerely 
to be sought. 

Small wooden-backed brushes are 
indispensable for the proper cleaning 
of vegetables, brushing lemon rinds 
for the grater, or scrubbing sieves or 
carved glass. Long handled ones clean 
refrigerators, bottoms of bottles, and 
spouts and pipes, 

During the next two weeks egg- 
plant, pepper, cabbage (third plant- 
ing), cauliflower, tomatoes and sweet 
potatoes should be sowed in the hot- 
beds or, excepting the sweet potatoes, 
they may be started in boxes in a 
sunny window in the house. If the 
weather permits, beets, beans, carrots, 
sweet corn, lettuce, onions, English 
peas, Irish potatoes, radishes, salsify, 
and turnips may all be sowed in drills 
in the open ground. Try at least two 
vegetables this year that you have not 
grown before. 

The subjects for April for the wom- 
en and the young people are of in- 
terest to everyone and we hope to get 
a large response from both. The 
women’s subject is, The best way of 
keeping in touch with the outside 
world; that for the young men and 
women, Fine friendships between girls 
and men—and flirtations. Be sure to 
get your letter in very soon or it will 
be too late for publication, and we do 
‘not wish to miss any good ones. 


Heartburn 


NE of the small but persistent an- 
noyances that many women en- 
dure is heartburn. It is a burning 
sensation in the throat and _ has 
nothing at all to do with the heart. 
During pregnancy, frequently, there 
is an unusual amount of acid de- 
veloped in the stomach and _ this 
causes the feeling of irritation below 
the heart and in the throat. The 
thing to do, therefore, is to retard 
the secretion of acids. 

Fats taken just before meals retard 
the formation of acids, while clear 
water seems to enhance it. A glass 
of rich milk, a tablespoon of cream, 
a lump of butter or a little olive oil 
taken 15 or 20 minutes before a meal 
often gives relief. Remember this, 
however, that if the attack of heart- 
burn has begun, even the preliminary 
symptoms, fat but makes it worse. 
Therefore it is well to avoid butter, 
milk (skimmed or buttermilk except- 
ed), cream, fried food, fat meats and 
oil salad dressings until the attack is 
well over. 

If there is heartburn more water 
should be taken but not during at- 
tacks. Alkaline waters, however, are 
different amd many of the best physi- 
cians treat heartburn by the use of 
these waters. 

A frequent error is the self-pre- 


screen 


are generally 


at the school will 


scribing of soda, for soda may or may 
not be advisable. A diagnostician of 
Johns Hopkins bestia! is authority 
for the statement that a large pro- 
portion of the cases of chronic stom- 
ach trouble that come to them have 
been aggravated by the persistent use 
of soda for digestive trouble. Since 
it neutralizes the hydrochloric and 
other acids necessary for the prepa- 
ration of the food for absorption into 
the body it is not the simple drug 
some people consider and should be 
taken only on the advice of a good 
doctor. 


° ° 
Wireless and the Farmer’s Wife 
HOUSANDS are becoming inter- 
ested in wireless telegraphy and 

telephony throughout the United 

States. Why not the farmer’s wife? 
A radio receiving set capable of in- 

tercepting signals from a distance of 
300 miles away may be purchased for 
as low as $25. With this apparatus 
the woman of the farm in her spare 
hours can obtain sufficient pleasure 
to amply remunerate her for the small 
expense. 

Regarding the operation of the set, 
nothing could be simpler, because of 
the fact that the tedious routine of 
learning the code may be dispensed 
with. Mastering the Continental 
Morse Code has proved exceedingly 
dificult and has prevented many from 
entering the radio field. Now, how- 
ever, there are numerous. wireless 
telephone stations which transmit by 
voice and all one has to do is to listen 
to the words as the sender speaks. 
Truly the wireless telephone has rev- 
olutionized radio communication. 
Great preachers’ sermons are heard 
hundreds of miles away and the plat- 
form on which many fine lecturers 
stand when speaking are equipped 
with sending apparatus. 

Many wireless telephone stations 
send out music by radio for the bene- 
fit of the public. With little trouble 
the farmer’s wife can receive this 
music and entertain the family with 
selections from the distant sender. 
Everything from grand opera and 
church choir music to “jazz” is sent 
out by the powerful stations. 

While the 
taining her 


wife is enter- 
the music, 


farmer's 
friends with 
interesting news. and the results of 
baseball or football scores, she can 
also perform an invaluable service to 
her husband. Agricultural market re- 


ports are given out by the Depart- 
ment qf Agriculture and pertain to 
market fluctuations and crop produc- 
tion. With this information the 
farmer knows accurately the produce 
Situation of the United States. 


Another advantageous feature of 
radio is the reception of the weather 
report each day. Storm warnings are 
transmitted broadcast and the farmer 
can make everything safe about the 
farm, hours before the impending 
storm arrives. This means the sav- 
ing of time and money by knowing 
beforehand the approach of a severe 
storm, 


For the pleasure and benefit de- 
rived there is nothing equal to the 
use of wireless on the farm and the 
farmer’s wife will never regret the 
moments spent with the apparatus. 
HERBERT WARREN DODGE. 
1038 Ortega Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


(Comment.—As an illustration of 
the use of the wireless telephone; as 
this is being written, Dr. Truett, of 
Dallas, Texas, is preaching powerful 
revival or evangelical services in Ral- 
eigh, N. C. It is said that his voice 
carries evenly, surely and easily. A 
radio sending igs has been in- 
stalled and every family o1 church as- 
sembly from ihe Mason and Dixon 
line to Mexico can hear the words of 
the great man if it has the receiving 
apparatus. Truly it is a wonderful 
boon to the farm home.) 


To Mend Gloves 


EVER use silk to sew gloves, as it 

cuts the kid, but select cotton the 
exact shade of the gloves and with a 
very fine needle buttonhole around 
the rip or tear. Catch together on 
the wrong side, taking one stitch at 
a time from one loop of the button- 
hole stitch to another. When the rent 
is joined in this way it is scarcely 
perceptible and wears longer than if 
sewed through the glove —The House- 
keeper. 


How to Finish Walls 


OU remember we discussed rugs 
the last time I saw you,” said Mrs. 
Burgess, “and you sent me a letter 
telling what to choose and what not 
to choose for my new house. This 
time I've come for help about the 








1131—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in sizes 36, 40, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
3% requires 3% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial with 3% yards of trimming. 
1291—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. “ize 36 requires 5% yards 
of 36-inch material. 


1182—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in sizes 36, 40, 
44, and 48 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 4% yards of 36-inch 
material with 934 yards binding. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
days required to fill orders. 
issue is now ready. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents. 
Price of our Fashion Catalog 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 














and Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 36-inch material 
with 4 yards binding for dress and 
134 yards of 36-inch material for 
guimpe. 

1095—Ladies’ and Misses’ 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44, 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 27% yards of 36-inch material 
with 134 yards of 3%-inch material 
for guimpe. 


1210—Ladies’ 


Dress.—Cut in 


Ten 
The spring 








walls. How shall I have them 
ished?” 
Miss 


ior, 


Richards, the interior decora- 
smiled at the earnest face of the 
little bride. “Sit down, child,” she 
said, “and tell me what kind of walls 
you have—plaster?” 

“Yes, shall I have them finished 
smooth or the sanded finish?” 

“That depends. If you are 
to use paper you will have to have 
them smooth, but for either oil or 
water paint the rough effect is more 
beautiful. In fact, a cheap but lovely 
finish is to leave the plain unsmoothed 
rough plaster and have it tinted a 
soft cream. It is vélvety and makes 
an excellent background.” 

“T had thought of using flat finish 
oil paint in my living room and dining 
room, the kind that comes especially 
for plaster walls and has no gloss 
plain house paint in the kitchen; 
enamel in the bath room and water 
paint in the bed rooms. Do you think 
that would be all right? Of course, I 
would like my bath room and kitchen 
tiled but cannot afford it.” 

“Yes, that is a very wise choice, 
The flat finish oil paint is durable and 
will stand washing, but as it is rather 
expensive you can gain practically the 
same effect in the bedrooms with the 
water paints. Enamel makes a sani- 
tary, easily cleaned finish for the 
bath room and while the gloss is ob- 
jectionable in other rooms, we do not 
mind it there. House paint can be 
used in the kitchen if expense must 
be considered and is better than wa- 
ter paint because it will stand wash- 
ing. Of course, you: will have the 
kitchen walls smooth for ease in 
cleaning. What colors are you using?” 

“T had thought of a deep cream 
color for the whole house except the 
kitchen, and buff for that, as then all 
my different furnishings would go 
with it, but I am afraid it would be 
monotonous.” 

“No, 
ards, 
out 
house 
member 


going 


indeed,” answered Miss Rich- 
“sticking to one color through- 
adds to the apparent size of the 
and makes for harmony. Re- 
to have your ceiling white 
or the same color as the walls in a 
lighter shade, never darker. If you 
should change your mind any time 
and want to use wall paper, select 
simple inconspicuous designs that do 
not have too large a figure. It is well 
to remember that the walls, like the 
floor, are only the background for the 
furniture and pictures and should not 
obtrude too much on our attention.” 
“Thank you for helping me,” Mrs. 
Burge ss said as she prepared to leave. 
“Perhaps you will tell me something 
about my mantles next time I come?” 
“Gladly,” the interior decorator as- 
sured her. 


Questions and Answers 
HAT is the garter stitch in knit- 


ting to which reference was 
made in some directions you pub- 
lished recently?” Garter stitch 1s 
simply plain knitting; that is, you knit 
the whole row plain, turn the work 
and repeat over and over again until 
the desired amount is done. 
* 2 6 


“What are the best containers for 
putting eggs in water glass?” Any 
good, clean vessel can be used but 
glass, uncracked enamel or earthen- 
ware are best. For small quent 
two-quart preserve jars are good; 
larger quantities, crocks are teh 
used. 

e\e © 

“We have organized a rural wom- 
an’s club and are anxious to study 
home economics. How can we get 
help as to programs and reference 
books?” Write to your state home 
demonstration agent for programs 
and ask your county home demon- 
stration agent for help. She will 
gladly codperate with you. If you do 
not know where to find her, look it 
up in last week’s Reference Special of 
The Progressive Farmer, you will find 
her name and address, 


THRIPS on roses may be controlled 
by spraying with tobacco extracfs-’ 
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hae WOMEN | 
Answers to Idealist 


DEALIST wants too much. I want 

my wife to be refined but not too re- 
fined. She must have two good eyes 
of some color, some natural hair of 
some color and a head that is clever 
but not too clever. I would not want 
her to have red hair and black teeth 
nor black hair and red eyes. She 
must be virtuous even if she has only 
one arm, but I preier two arms. 
Every woman ought to be a little pe- 
culiar to live with the peculiar men. 
I want her to weigh not less than 90 
pounds nor more than 200. I would 
not object to a few freckles or moles 
but would object to snuff; | would not 
object to a little powder or perfume 
but would to paint, axle grease or 
other cosmetics. 

I would like to have children but 
would not want to fill a school room. 
{ prefer some education; more would 
be better but a man cannot ask for 
what he has not himself. Every girl 
should know something of housekeep- 
ing but every man should have a good 
idea of the cost of supporting a home. 


Mrs. Harris says the world is full 
of Adams of the same nature as Adam 
of old. I was not personally ac- 
quainted with Adam, but he had but 
one choice and Eve had but one 
choice. We have a larger crowd to 
choose from, still we might make 
graver mistakes than either of them 
did. Most girls go too much on out- 
ward appearance. They should dig 
deep into his nature and see that he 
does not have a soft spot on the top 
of his head. Such a man would buy 
a package of cigarettes before he 
would buy a loaf of bread for his 
children. Mrs. Harris says, “There 
are thousands of good men.” Yes, 
there are, but, listen girls, don’t lean 
too heavy on that stuff. It might fall 
over. 

Idealist is on a side-track, he is a 
dreamer. Young men, don’t wait for 
an angel to come along. If you are 21 
get married! Be bold, but don’t be a 
bully; practical, but broad minded. 

EVERGLADE FARMER. 


* * * 








1 want_my wife to be clear-minded, 
kind-hearted, and sympathetic. If 
there is one thing I abhor it is a 
sloppy woman that looks as though 
her clothes were chunked at her and 
stuck where they hit. I want her to 
be a good cook; it is almost a sin to 
take the food we have to work so 
hard for and not prepare it in the 
nicest way possible, and why so many 
farm girls fail to take advantage of 
the help offered by the government 
and the different institutions is a mys- 
tery to me. 

I would like my wife to be jolly 
and take life easy, a smiling girl that 
can stay light-hearted when things 
are most depressing. A smile does 
more toward keeping us at the hard 
things than anything else.- 

I want a wife that is game to stand 
by when the future looks dark and 
encourage with kind words and little 
loving attentions and make me believe 
that | am big enough to do anything. 

‘be 


* * * 


Idealist, I have one question to ask 
you. You say your wife must be the 
perfect woman. Are you by any 
chance the perfect man that you may 
offer what you ask? _ * 

* * x 


The Petted Man: I have just read 
the article written by Idealist. It is 
well to look high in selecting a help- 
mate and I expect to do that, but hope 
I will not be so unfortunate as to get 
an “Idealist.” A man who expects his 
wife to humor and in fact pet—pity 
the girl who gets into such a scrape! 
A man should not expect his girl-wife 
to cook and manage affairs as his 
mother does after all those years of 
practice. It is not just. 


Now a word about my future hus- 
band. I don’t expect to get a pet— 
but a strong, clean-minded man— 
BETTY BLUE. 

x ok Ok 


I want a wife that is loving and 
does not object to a few good habits 
such as chewing and smoking in the 
house, as I live on a farm and enjoy. 
filling my pipe and sitting before the 
open fire after a day’s work.—A, T. 
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AN the Poultry Shows you like to watch how carefully 
the judges examine each entry. You note how each 
individual point is thoughtfully weighed before the awards’ 
are made. 

Just so in the selection of a tooth paste, you, like den-_ 
tists, can judge each point with utmost care. Common 
sense tells you that you want a safe DENTAL CREAM 
which washes and polishes the teeth thoroughly, that has 
no harsh grit to “scratch” or “scour” the precious, protec- 
tive enamel. And you want one without strong drugs, one 
which does not harm the delicate tissues of your mouth. 


COLGATE'S CleansTeeth theRight Way 


‘‘Washes’’ and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Impartial tests made by dentists “ gave the Blue Ribbon” to Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream—more dentists recommend Colgate’s 
than any other. It not only cleans thoroughly but has a deli- 
cious flavor that encourages the habit of regular tooth brushing. You 
can get a LARGE tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream for 25c. 





Ask also to see the other Colgate articles listed v4 


below. - If your store doesn’t have them all we 7 
will mail you samples as called for inthe Coupon, / 


COLGATE 


co... ae 
CLEANS 
TEETH 

THE 







199 Fulton Street, 
New York, N.Y, 
Please send me samples of 
me following articles. len- 
amount of stamps 
alee for each one checked. 


Face Powder. . .. . 6c 
wr «oe © & i 
Shaving Crea 4 
Ribbon Dental C ream, F< 
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Dye Silk Stockings 
Blouse or Any Sweater 


With Diamond Dyes 


“Diamond Dyes” add add years of wear 
to worn, faded skirts, waists, coats, 
stockings, sweaters, coverings, hangings, 
draperies, everything. Every package 
contains directions so simple any woman 
can put new, rich, fadeless colors into 
her worn garments or draperies even if 
she has never dyed before. Just buy 
Diamond Dyes—no other kind—then 
your material will come out right, be- 
cause Diamond Dyes are guaranteed not 
to streak, spot, fade, or run. Tell your 
druggist ‘whether the material you wish 
to dye is wool or silk, or whether it is 
linen, cotton, or mixed goods. 


N EW iicsiinsL RON 


AGENTS ™25aY” 


New scientific development makes 
pag bene ow. No wires 


» Acs clean, quick heat, easily regu- 
lated. Costs one cent for ur’s use. 
Saves steps. Cuts —— time in half. 
Wagner, Se sold 25 in few hours spare 
00 inone week. You cando as 












Sells fast, Mrs. 
time. Moyer, Pa., made $164. 
well, No experience necessary, Work all or spare time. 
You simply take orders, we ee by parcel post and do 





I e day you take orders. 
Sead for Geutee and FRE OUTFIT OFFER. Write today. 


AKRON LAMP CO. 133 Iron St., Akron, O. 


Feather Bed Bargain 


New Feather Bed; one pair 5-; New Feather 
= ada and one Blankets; all f for $10. Lees than half 











GUARANTEED 
DYEING 4x27 CLEANING 


Our Dyeing is fully guaranteed, the shades are rich, uniform and permanent. No 
Streaks, no spots. Let us demonstrate what our Dyeing department can do for you. 


Wearing Apparel and Household Fabrics Cleaned Fresh As New 


Articles Dyed and Returned in 7 Days 








Faded Coats | Cleaned and Returned in 72 Hours Faded Dreseriee | 

Dresses and Suits Clothing of all kinds, Silks, Furs, Gloves, Rugs, Can Be Dyed ’ i 
Redyed Blankets and Draperies are cleaned and fresh- Any 7 
Fashionable Shades ened or dyed beautiful new shades New Shade j 
Ours is a personal service, each order having | 














" individual attention. Money-Back Guarantee. 


By our prompt and efficient service, you may, at small expemse, renew many 
garments for your husband, boys or girls, freshening their 
wardrobes and saving many dollars. 


Write Now—Tell Us What You Want Dyed or Cleaned—Get Our Prices 


The South’s largest exclusive garment dyeing and cleaning establishment. 
Write for free booklet and prices. 


310 East 


American Dye Works, wanc's. Louisville, Ky. 











price. Money- . Order today. Catal talog sent free, 
Seuthern 


Feather & Pillow Co., Dept. 20 Greensbero, N.C. 















THE AUTO-OILED AERMS 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill « lie 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always ¢*"¥ 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. The shafts run in oil. double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in ils only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil.. Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. ¢ 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To an everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


her Circular 
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ALUMET 


BAKING POWDER 


Is economical 
in cost and use 


ALUMET 


Makes the sweetest 
and most whole~ 
some foods 





A 1s the largest 
fl belle brand 
in the world- 
it never fails 


A pound can of Calumet contains 
full 16 oz. Some baking powders 
come in I2 oz. cans “instead of 
16 oz. cans. Be sure you get 
a pound when you want’ it 


























For pose Tae. Use eeriess 


The famous Peerless 
Circular Tie makes 
Peerless the world's 
strongest wire fence. 


Peerless lawn fencing does more than protect your 
property from careless people and wandering ani- 
mals. It gives your grounds a distinctive, attrac- 
tive appearance in which you can take genuine 
pride. You have a choice of any number of hand- 
some styles of Peerless lawn fencing. 
Peerless lawn fence is inexpensive. It can easily be put up 


at small cost by anyone. It casts practically no shadow and 
enables you to cultivate along the fence line. 


e Peerless fencing book will be sent you free upon 
his book tells you about Peerless and a lot of inter- 
esting things about fencing generally. Write today. 


Our 64-p: 
request. 


PEERLESS WIRE FENCE COMPANY 


Address Dept. K ADRIAN, MICH, 





Cyclone Je" Fence 


“ny | jas 
PTE sds 


mire your property. “increases 
Droperty values. 


terest 
and style o 


will state exact cost of fence 
> delivered to your 


Cyclone Fence around your 
me indicates a prosperous 7 
‘a-by to ad- “ 


Our ae proposition will in- 


F pre-war prices and p R. D. 


-. Tell us quantity 
Ww 


ur station. 
Write Dept. K. 200 today. 





KITSELMAN FENCE 


Get TSisaeson PRICES "WAY DOWN 
+f Em ae cele) We've knocked the bottom out 
Direc t Hof high cost of fence building. 

a We Pay the Frei, 

you money. Here’sa man that 


Saved 38 per cent 


Dillard, Milton, Okia., 
writes: “I found all the Fence as 
or better than | expected. 

28.65 on my $75.00 order.” 

You will never know how much you cansavethruour 

DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
lling plan until you get our free catalog. Write today 
ITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 84 MUNCIE, IND. 





ht and save ° ee 
3 | winter friend. 
| is very active. 
} seeds. 


isaved 


| not so brightly 











i‘Rémember, you 





not protect you. 


must mention 


Progressive Farmer when you write 
an advertiser, or our guarantee does 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Address Letters to ‘‘Uncle P. I 








From Seven to Seventeen 


» >) 





care of The Progressive Farmer 








Do You Play “Volley Ball’? 

EAR Boys and Girls: 

Would you like to know 
tive, interesting, exciting team 
that may be played by any even num- 
ber of children from.four to forty— 
a game, too, that boys and girls may 
play almost equally well? Doesn't it 
sound like just the thing for a rural 
school? 

Such a game may be found in “vol- 
ley ball,” which is becoming more and 
more popular every year, but is not 
yet played in thousands of schools 
where it ought to be. It is quite as 
good fun as baseball or basketball, and 
the equipment is not too expensive for 
a rural school to own. 

Volley ball is played with a ball a lit- 
tle lighter than a basketball, though a 
basketball may be used if necessary. 
The playing is over a_ tennis-net 
stretched so that the top of the net is 
7% feet from the ground. The court 
may be 25 by 50 or 35 by 70 feet. 

Suppose you and I were playing on 
opposite sides. Someone on your side, 
standing with one foot on the back 
line, would serve the ball over the 
net, tossing it up and striking it with 
the palm of the hand. The players on 
my side would strike the ball while it 
was in the air and try to return it in 
this way to your side of the court. If 
my side failed to get the ball back to 
your side of the court or if we knocked 
it out of bounds, that would score one 
for your side. If we knocked it back 
and you did not return it to us, ths 
server would be out. Twenty-one 
points are a game. 

If the children in your school do not 
play volley ball now, tell them about 
it. Ask them if they wouldn't like to 
fix up a volley ball court and give it a 
good trial during warm spring days. 
You may get all the rules for playing 
and instructions for making the court 
by sending 25 cents to A. G. Spalding 
and Bros., Atlanta, Ga., and asking 
them to send you their oe on 
“Volley Ball.” UNCLE P. F 


Birds That Winter on Lookout 
Mountain 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


LONG our spring branch which runs 

through the pasture, under the 
white oaks, through the blackberry 
patch, and on into the swamp, I found 
redbirds, bluebirds, a jay,a brown 
thrasher, and once I saw a gray mock- 
ingbird in the swamp. And one morn- 
ing I saw a joree taking a bath‘in a 
pool by the bridge. : 

The first five birds I mention live 
mainly on weed seeds, acorns, and wild 
berries in winter. Sometimes they 
come to the garden and hunt for bugs 
and worms on the cabbage, collards, 
and mustard, but springtime is when 
they do their best work in the garden. 

The joree seldom comes near the 
house. He wears a brown and black 
and white coat. His song is something 
like “To-whit, to-whit, to-whee!” I 
think he lives mainly on weed seeds 
and berries. 

In the yard where they make their 
homes, in the shrubbery or vines, I 
found three little birds that look much 
alike—the chickadee, the snowbird, 
and the little gray sparrow, the smallest 
of the three. We can always recognize 
the chickadee by his white topknot. 
The snowbird is bluish gray and shows 
white feathers in wings and tail when 
he flies. These little feathered friends 
live on grass and weed seed. 

The brown house wren is another 
He has a perky tail and 
He lives on insects and 
His home is in some nook about 
the farm buildings. 

The redheaded Woodpecker and his 
cousin the sapsucker (that looks very 
much like him, only he is smaller and 
colored) and the yel- 
lowhammer live in old dead trees. So 
far as IT know, the woodpecker lives 
on insects obtained from old trees and 
logs. The sapsucker eats these insects, 
too, but he and the yellowhammer also 


an ac- 
game 


eat the seed from pine cones, acorns, 
and the holly and sumac berries. The 
yellowhammer has a yellow throat and 
breast and yellow lining for his wings 
A few robin readbreasts winter with 
us, but I think they are only strays 
lost from the flocks that winter far- 
ther south. ALABAMA GIRL. 
Editor’s Note.—This is a splendid let 
ter and shows close observation as well 
as a wide-awake interest in bjrds. There 
are one or two slight errors, however. 
The chickadee does not have a white top 
knot. It is a mistake to speak of birds 
“living” in old dead trees. They may 
nest there and roost there, but they really 
live in the open. I hope you are watching 
for the birds as they come back in spring 
and will keep a record of when each kind 
first appears, their favorite nesting 
places, facts about eggs, habits, etc. 


Made $74.65 on His Poultry 


Project 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
| STUDIED vocational agriculture 

last year. For my home project, I 
had the home flock—fifty mongrel hens. 

The first thing I did was to build a 
poultfy house. I fed my hens a scratch- 
feed twice a day, three quarts to one 
gallon at a time. I also kept bran 
mash where the hens could eat it at 
will, and table scraps and green feed 
were given about every other day. 
When hatching time came I purchased 
purebred eggs from a nearby poultry- 
man with a view to building up a pure- 
bred flock. 

My expenses were: Wire, $17.50; 
roofing, $5; lumber, $4.65; labor, $36-70; 
feed, $34.72; fowls died, ‘$6; eggs for 
hatching, $8.20; interest and deprecia- 
tion, $1.10. Total, $109.87: 

At the end of the year my account 
book stood: House, $27.15: chicks,, 
$25; eggs marketed, $74.46; fowls mar- 
keted, $57.91. Total, $184.52. This 
showed a net profit of $74.65; net 
profit per bird, $1.49. 

Among the things that I learned by 
handling my project were: 

1. Purebred fowls pay more profit 
than mongrels. I had a good chance to 
compare purebreds and mongrels, for 
my brother had purebreds for his pro- 
ject. He made asprofit of $2.50 per bird 
while I made only $1.49. 

2 By observation 
how to find out 
laying. 

3. I learned that to get the largest 
possible number of eggs, [I must give 
my hens a properly balanced ration 
and the best care and attention. 

If I were to handle this project 
again, I would get purebred birds to 
start with, and would sow my lot in 
something fo make green feed for the 
hens. I would also cull my flock closely. 

A VOCATIONAL AGRICUL- 

TURAL PUPIL. 


Editor’s Note—This is a good story 
of success by thought and study. I hope 
it will make other boys and girls anxious 
to take up vocational agriculture as part 
of their high school work. 


This Week’s Puzzles and Nature 
Study Questions 
I.—Nature Study Questions 
WHERE do fishes spend the winter? 

2. Do fishes close their eyes when 
they sleep? 
3. Do minnows grow into large fish? 
4. Do you know of any place 
there are fish without eves? 
5. Of what use are fins to a fish? 
ROY H. THOMAS. 


and stidy I learned 
which hens were not 


where 


II.—This Puzzles 
HY does a 
hat? 

2. Why are a dog’s tail 
heart of a tree alike? 

3. What is it that is black and white 
and read all over? 

4. What is this: 


Long legs, short thighs, 
Bald head, no eyes. 


Week’s 


miller wear a_ white 


and the heart 
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Easy Now to Rid 
Your Farm of Rats 


Wonderful Discovery by Noted Scien- 
tiet Kills Every Rat Within a 
Week's Time—Not a Poison 





Rate cost farmers over two hun- 
dred millions of dollars a _ year, 
through the destruction of grain, poul- 
try and buildings. Farmers need no 
longer suffer this loss because they 
can now kill off all the rats on their 
farm in less than a week’s time. This 
is possible through the remarkable 
discovery of E. R. Alexander, a Kan- 
sas City chemist, who has perfected a 
virus which kills rats, mice and goph- 
ers as though by magic. This prod- 


uct is not a poison—it can be eaten by 
human beings or any animal on the 
farm as safely as their regular food, 
but means quick, sure death to rats. 





This wonderful rat virus, which is 
known as Alexander Rat-Killer, is 
merely mixed with bread or meat 
scraps and placed where rats, mice or 
gophers can get to it. Within a few 
hours after a rat has eaten Alexander 
Rat-Killer he gets a high fever and 
suffers a terrible thirst. He leaves 
the barns and nesting holes and goes 
to the open fields in search of pure 
air and running water. Rats and mice 
affected always die away from the 
barns and houses, so there is no odor. 


It is a scientific fact that one rat af- 
fects others and soon the whole col- 
ony leaves the buildings and dies. And 
though this virus is absolutely deadly 
to rats—chickens, hogs, cattle or any 
farm animal can eat it and not be 
affected at all. 


So confident is Mr. Alexander that 
Alexander Rat-Killer will kill every 
rat on your farm in less than a week’s 
time that he offers to send, as an in. 
troductory offer, a regular $2.00 tube 
for only $1.00. Give it according to 
directions, and if at the end of a 
week’s time you are able to discover 
any rats, mice or gophers on your 
farm, your money will be refunded. A 
big Kansas City bank guarantees that 
Mr. Alexander is reliable and will do 
as he says. 


Send NO MONEY. Just write to E. 
R. Alexander, Alexander Laboratories, 
146 Gateway Station, Kansas City, 
Mo., and the tube will be mailed at 
once. When it arrives, pay the post- 
man only one dollar and postage on 
the guarantee that if not absolutely 
satisfactory your money will be re- 
turned without question. Write today 
—a postcard will do—and stop your rat 
losses now. 























DAVIS CYPRESS 


TANKS 


A GOOD SUPPLY OF 


WATER 


n the house and farm buildings 
s a necessity to man and live- 
stock. Make it a convenience by 
nstalli&g a Davis Cypress Tank 
na stee) tower. 





A Davis Cypregs Tank is more 

urable and sightly than a steel 
tank, Costs less and lasts longer. 

sures ample supply of water 
for all purposes. 





Davis Cypress Tanks are built 
to order. Write us how much 
water you need and we will send NO 
you an estimate.of how little a 
Davis Cypress Tank will cost. 


WN 
G.M. DAVIS & SON 
900 Laura Street GA x 


Palatka Florida 





























Rensonenistis 


COTTON SEED 


For Planting Purposes. 
We handle MYATT’S EARLY 
PROLIFIC, COOK, CLEVE- 
LAND BIG BOLL, PERRY, 
KING, SIMPKINS’ BIG BOLL, 
IDE AL, and PROLIFIC varie- 
ties, which are amongst the EAR- 
LIEST MATURING types in the 
American Cotton Belt, and all grown 
dl Piedmont section of North 
Our stocks are carefully selected from 
first and middle pickings. 


W. A. MYATT, Jr., & CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


| OUR QUESTION BOX 


Ashes as Fertilizer 


HAVE several bushels of nice, dry, 
hard-wood and pine ashes, mostly 
hard-wood. What garden and field crops 
will they be best under, and what quan- 
tity should be used to 100 feet of row, 
or per ar e?’ 


Ten pounds of dry ashes will be a 
good quantity to apply to 100 feet of 
row. Apply in the furrow and mix 
with plow before preparing to plant; 
or they may be applied to the surface 
and cultivated into the soil. For field 
crops apply 500 to 1,000 or even 2,000 
pounds per acre. Ashes will pay best 
under garden or field crops grown for 
their roots, such as potatoes, onions, 
radish, turnip, beets, carrots, parsnips, 
and salsify ; or grown for their leaves, 
such as cabbage , spinach, lettuce, etc. 
A good plan to follow in using. ashes 
in the garden is to apply a year’s sup- 
ply to one-third of the garden area 
each year, rotating the ashes and vege- 
tables on a three-year rotation basis. 


Resetting Fruit Trees 


Y HUSBAND has recently bought 

a place on which there are a num- 
ber of fruit trees and grapevines that 
were set out last winter. Will you 
kindly write me if we may successfully 
take up and reset them now?” 

Take them up with as little bruismg 
as possible and prune both roots and 
tops rather severely; especially should 
the tops be cut back severely and a 
new head started. If not cut back se- 
verely, this year’s growth will be weak 
and plants with large tops may not sur- 
vive. 

The resetting should be done as soon 
as possible. Be sure to pack the soil 
firmly about the roots. Do not molest 
while the ground is either wet or 
frozen. Stable manure and fertilizer 
will help, but do not put either in di- 
rect contact with the roots. Cultivate 
clean and frequently through spring 
and summer and sow cover crop in 
August. Cultivate at least 6 feet all 
around trees. 





“MISTAKES I HAVE MADE” 


Are You Neglecting Another 
Opportunity 


N READING the “Mistakes I Have 
Made” column, I have often noticed 
letters from people regretting the fact 
that they stopped school before having 
secured a fair education. I was per- 
mitted to attend college and a foreign 
university longer than most people and 
yet I regret that I did not finish my 
course. 











I never read one of these letters 
without wondering if these people are 
doing anything to, in a degree, correct 
the mistake of childhood. In this day 
and time of efficient correspondence 
schools and extension courses anyone 
who-so desires may learn enough to, 
in a measure, make up for that which 
they have lost. 


Last winter I completed a _ corres- 
pondence course in agricultural chem- 
istry and one in poultry raising. I find 
these of great value to me on my farm. 
This winter I am taking three college 
classes in the Extension Division of 
William and Mary College. Thes: 
classes are taught at night. Not every 
one will be able to take a course in 
extension work, but to everyone is of- 
fered a chance to take some corre- 
spondence course. M..G,.C. 
*” ~ ” 


A mistake I always made before this 
year was feeding my cracklings to 
the chickens or making them up into 
soap (both are good). This year | 
put them through the sausage mill 
and then used them like lard to make 


bread. They are good, you can “gg 
tell that it isn’t lard. MRS.C.S 
~* * 


I made a mistake by not selling my 
old hens last fall. I have fed 30 old hens 
all winter, and they .haven’t laid a 
single egg. I have been buying eggs 


at 60 and 65 cents a dozen all winter, 
while if I had kept my pullets and not 
old hens, would have had eggs to sell. 
Next winter I won't keep anything 


Bie 





The way to keep out boll 
weevil is by growing tough 
Squares early. 

The best way to do that 
is by using plenty of Nitrate 
of Soda when you plant. 
Coming as it does from 
Chilean Nitrate it is richest 
in nitrogen, the food that 


NITRATE 





PPT 
: i 


used when you plant 


Send a postal at once for Bulletin No 24 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director, Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Avenue, New York City 


For Prompt Delivery 


APPLY 


NITRATE AGENCIES CO., 


Norfolk, Va., Savannah, Ga., New Orleans, La., Houston, Tex. 


Agents, W. R. GRACE & CO., 


Order Through Our Local Brokers Throughout the South 

















































starts the plants off fast and 
strong and gets a good crop 
ahead of the weevils. 

When your brand of fer- 
tilizer does not carry more 
than 2 or 3 per cent of nitro- 
gen use in addition 200 
Ibs. of Nitrate of Soda 
per acre. 













OF SODA 











Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Process thatelim- 
inates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise 
—Rim-Cut and enables us to 
sell our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and in- 
troduce these wonderful 
tires at our astonishingly 
low prices to all motorcar owners, 
Write for booklet fully describing thisnew 
process and explaining our amazing in- 
troductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 



































ADER. 


but pullets. 





Dept. 123 Chicago, San Francisco, Pottstown, Pa, 








MOST POWER-LEAST COST] 










PULLS 2% 


For H-P. =Paeo 


Quality—the best buy 
ofall. Costsless than 
smaller 9 
more power. sizes 
2 to 80H-P. Way Down-—-Cash 99 


or Terms. Lifetime Guarantee. [From Pittsb’ ‘ae x re 
ence. WITTE ENGINE W 


2357 Oakland Ave + ately p bsg 
2357 Empire Bldg. Pitts 










— 
Pa. 











WANTED—Rallway Mail Clerks | 





$1600 First 


Year 
° irs: Send me, without charge, (1) 
Men—Boys 2.ampie Railway Mail Clerk Exami- 


Over 17 © (2) schegiule show- 


_ 
9? Franklin Institute, Dept. C 249, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Q° nation questions; 
Ding places next examination; (3) list 
Send Coupon of many gevernment jobs now obtain- 
Immediately - fs * 


BMC. .cececeresssesrsetesasvnteeee tee 





"sane wecees con cet desenr aes pe ¢ bathe sees 





























The tire mileage 


is unusually high 
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Donse Grotners. Detroit 














_ How to makea profit 
under present 






dairy conditions me 
NN 


Let 8 Cows Produce 


What 10 Did Before cf 


An expert recently said, “Present conditions need >’ 


’ \\, \ 


not mean a loss of dairy profite. My theory is ~~ 
that 8 properly fed cows are better than 10 improperly 
fed. I say, cull out the 2 poorest producers and feed 
the remaining 8 cows a high quality prepared ration 


such as LARRO. You'll save 


ay, silage, labor and 


trouble. The saving will turn your loss into a nice profit.” 


The Ready 
Ration for 


Cl a°r" 


Dairy Cows _ 


The famous LARRO blend of certified ients is 
c ingred the result of 


years of 


of dollars spent in testing. It is 


research and th 
succulent, palatable, outy digestible and mighty pouring. It 


increases milk yields and 

time with inefficient home mixtures, w! 

facilities, lack time_and help, lack a tried and proved 
ARRO at our risk. Just test awe pence oe 


You can prove 
ffer, We guarantee more milk or your money 


trial o: 


eeps cows in fine con 


your LARRO dealer or write us for details, 
THE LARROWE MILLING CO., 2694 Larrowe Bldg. , Detroit, Mich. 


ion. Why waste 
use you lack 
ula. 


Write for ALL the 
FACTS Regarding 
Larro Dairy Feed 













No Filler— 
no off-grade 
ingredients 


Every bag of LARRO 
contains the same high 
quality of ingredients— 
and is of the same high 
feeding value. LARRO 
highquality is never 
changed. It never did, it 
does not now, and never 
will contain materials of 
low feeding value. It is 
always the same—yester- 
day—today, tomorrow. 
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FOR SALE? 


BY making use of our classified columns you 
can find out who wants to buy. Tell us what 
you have and we will fix up an ad. for you. 


The Progressive Farmer 
RALEIGH, N. C. | 


HAVE YOU A 


FARM 

















Helping the 
How Will Club Work Help Your 
Boy? 


How will club work help your boy 
if you enroll him in it this year? 

Here are nine objects of club work 
as set forth by the South Carolina 
Extension Service. Read over each 
one of the nine and ask yourself if 
they would be worth while in the case 
of your boy: 

“The aim of club work is— 

“1. To enlarge the vision of the boy 
and give him definite purposes at a 
very important period in his life. 

“2. To interest the boy in im- 
proved agricultural methods at a 
period when he can most easily be 
reached. 

“3. To assist in the development of 
the spirit of codperation in the family 
and in the community 

“4. To dignify farming and empha- 
size its possibilities. 

“5. To emphasize the importance of 
keeping farm records and accounts. 

“6. To make of the boy a demon- 
strator of the facts of scientific agri- 
culture. 

“7, To develop leadership—the re- 
sponsibility and importance of or- 
ganization and cooperation. 

“8. To assist the boy in 
money for himself. 

“9. To afford the members whole- 
some recreation through the gang 
method.” 

If you wish to put your boy or girl 
in club work, read the rules as given 
in last week’s Progressive Farmer and 
get busy. 


Fine Boys’ Club Work in South 
Carolina 


WO thousand and ten members of 

boys’ clubs in South Carolina grew 
animals and crops in 1921 valued at 
$89,565.35. So much for cash values. 
The instructional and inspirational val- 
ues are inestimable. Pig, dairy cattle, 
corn, cotton, peanut, and pea clubs 
were operated. 

Some idea of the significance of the 
boys’ club work, especially in its effect 
upon production, may be gained from 
the figures on corn yields. The first 
prize winner made 141% bushels per 
acre, The average yield of 48.8 bushels 
per acre made by club boys reporting 
speaks loudly against the average of 
about 18 bushels per acre for the adult 
farmers of the state. 

One or two single instances of suc- 
cess among the livestock clubs are 
worth special attention. Bettie EF 
Turner, first prize winner in the pig 
club, sow and litter class, paid $50 for 
her sow, and at a total cost of $14.07 
produced animals worth $270, thus 
making a net gain for her of $205.93 
Her prizes won amounted to $65, or 
$270.93 all told for her pig club venture. 
But that is not the end of her story. 
She entered the dairy calf-club demon- 
stration, with a calf costing $75, and at 
a cost of $6.75 for her gains grew out 
her animal to a value of $175 or a net 
gain of $93.25, plus $10 won as prize 
money, or a total profit of $103.25. Now 
add this to her pig. club earnings of 
$270.93 and you have a total of $384.18. 

The first prize winner in the dairy 
cattle club, cow and calf class, Jas. H. 
Patrick, started with a cow costing 
$225 and at a cost of $20 made a net 
gain in value of cow and calf products 
sold of $293.70, to which should be add- 
ed $65 in prize money, making his to- 
tal $358.70 for his efforts. 

The community club method trained 
the members to transact their own af- 
fairs and learn the value of codpera- 
tion. The most efficient club work was 
done with community organizations. 

As an illustration of business me- 
thods learned by club members, money 
was borrowed by members for club 
work from 32 banks, the total amount 
being $480. There were 450 club mem- 
bers having their own bank accounts 
in conducting their club work 

A special feature of boys’ club work 
in the Palmetto State is the State 
Short Course held each summer at 
Clemson Agricultural College, which 
the two highest winners from each 


making 


county attend free of cost and many 






ub Workers 


other club members attend for the 
nominal sum of $10 or $12 for the two 
weeks of instruction, recreation, and 
pleasure. 

With an increased interest in clu) 
work by both boys and county agents, 
the supervising agent of boys’ clu) 
work, L. L. Baker, and the assistant 
agent, B. O. Williams, are beginnin 
1922 work with brighter prospects tha 
ever before. A. B. BRYAN 


Clemson College, S. C. 


Editorial Tomment—We wish every 
Progressive Farmer reader would enlist 
his boys and girls in some kind of elub 
work this year. The time is short. See 
your teacher and county agent and let’ 
break all club records in 1922! 


Use Your County Agent 


AVE you arranged for the county 

agent to help you this year? 

He can be of great service to you if 
you will only giye him a chance. You 
help support hin? so why not use him? 
Are you interested in the best ways of 
fighting boll weevils? Better seed of 
cotton, corn, and other crops? Club 
work—corn club, pig club, or poultry 
club? Assistance in coéperative mar- 
keting? Drainage work? Farm im- 
provements? Community fairs? Con- 
trol of hog cholera? Use of lime, ma- 
nures, and fertilizers? Orchard demon- 
strations? Permanent pastures? Sweet 
potato storage houses? If so, see your 
county agent. He is in position to help 
you solve your farm problems. 

O. F. McCRARY. 


“Cheap Labor Means Cheap Cot- 
ton” 


E HAVE read with interest your 

message to the New Orleans Cot- 
ton Conference “Cheap Labor Means 
Cheap Cotton.” This message is re- 
plete with sensible and forceful lan- 
guage. 

Your deductions in paragraphs one 
and two are sound. You reach a cli- 
max in paragraphs three, four and five. 
which ought to be read by. every 
banker, supply merchant and cotton 
grower until he gets a vision of the 
true economics contained therein. 

We congratulate the readers of The 
Progressive Farmer upon being pre- 
sented with such wholesome food for 
thought, and we predict that “The 
great hope and ambition of my life” 
will be realized when your auditors 
act upon the counsel and advice con- 
tained in such inspired editorials. 

CHAS. E. CARTER. 

Little Rock, Ark. 


Farmers’ Bulletins of Interest in 
March 


OLLOWING is a small list of Farm- 

ers’ Bulletins of general interest 
during March. Copies may be ob- 
tained free by addressing the Division 
of Publication, Umited States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D 
C. Specify number and name, and 
whether Farmers’ Bulletin or Depart- 
ment Circular, 


Farmers’ Bulletin 1135, The Beef 
Calf—Its Growth and Development; 


1175, Better Seed Corn; 947, Care and : 


Repair of Mowers, Reapers, Binders; 
780, Castration of Pigs; 1134, Castrat- 
ing and Docking Lambs; 1017, Cat- 
tle Scab and Methods of Control; 739, 
Cutworms—Control in Corn and Other 
Crops; 1214, Farm Dairy Houses; 
828, Farm Reservoirs; 777, Feeding 
and Management of Dairy Calves and 
Young Dairy Stock; 438, Hog Houses; 
1045, Laying Out Field For Tractor 
Plowing; 206, Milk Fever, Its Simple 
and Successful Treatment; 1150, Para- 
sites and Parasitic Diseases of Sheep; 
1181, Raising Sheep on Temporary 
Pastures; 597, Road Drag and How 
Used; 1176, Root, Stalk and Ear Rot 
Disease of Corn; 906, The Self Feede: 
for Hogs; 798, The Sheep Tick: Its 
Eradication by Dipping; 1185, Spray- 
ing for the Alfalfa Weevil; 961, Trans 
ferring Bees to Modern Hives; 474, 
Use of Paint on the Farm. 


OO much brushing may be bad foi 
clothes, but don’t worry for fear you 


may wear out your teeth. 
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| W hat Formers ‘Think | 
| a 


ENJOY reading your paper, but you 

certainly do your best to keep the 
farmers of the South dissatisfied. I 
would much more enjoy articles boost- 
ing the farmers and letting them know 
1ow much better off they are than the 
poor cusses “a in the slums of the 
cities —W. H. C. Plymouth, N. C. 


* * * 


When I read of the starvation in 
Russia and the turning back or de- 
porting of immigrants and the number 
of idle people in the United States and 
of the people of the boll weevil districts 
of Georgia and other states emigrating 
to other parts, I wonder why Catawba 
County farms have to stand idle and 
grow up in weeds and bushes.—D. 
Dellinger, Conover, N. C. 

* * x 

There has always been a shortage in 
poultry from chicks to turkeys, but as 
the prices have been so, good for the 
past five or six years, you may look for 
a big overproduction, like there has 
been with cotton and potatoes and 
peas. But anyhow chickens are a 
choice food to go on every man’s table, 
and when we learn that they are as 
cheap food as hominy and black peas, 
there will be more eggs and chickens 
eaten. Urge the people to begin now 
to eat them. Eggs are only 16 cents a 
dozen now here at the country stores. 
—B. D. Taylor, Weeksville, N. C 

-_— 

I would not be without The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for many times the 
subscription price. I have not only 
been taking your paper but have been 
reading it for 10 years or more. It is 
a great paper, the best of its kind that 
I know. In reading The Progressive 
Farmer as long as I have, one cannot 
but feel that the editor and other 
members of the staff are not simply 
running the paper for the money that 
is in it-but for the good of the agri- 
cultural South. Your articles last 
year on cooperative marketing were 
worth a gold mine.—W. M. Feather- 
stun, Dundas, Va. 

x * * 

If this crisis will only make our 
farmers organize codperatively and 
all pull together on sound business 
principles—one for all and all for one 
—then it will be worth what it is 
costing us. If we do not, it is forever 
a total loss—F. S., Tennessee. 


* ok * 

Our Government offices are most 
all filled with Jawyers and_= our 
laws have been dictated and con- 
glomerated by lawyers until they 
themselves hardly understand it, and 
when the plebs need to use it for 
any purpose, they have to go to 


lawyers and buy information at enor- 
prices. .Such a state of af- 
fairs is simply oppressive and needs 


mous 


to be remedied as much as any re- 
form that I know of.—G. E. Woody, 
Person County, N. C. 


Boosts The Progressive Farmer 
Even in Her Sleep 


¥ \D such a funny dream last night. 
thought I was at my new place in 
the country, and a family of strangers 


moved in on the adjoining farm. I 
weit over to see them, and we sat on 
the steps and talked about farming, 
the man and his wife and myself. I 
asked him if he took The Progressive 
Farmer. He said, “No, I have never 
seen one.” I told him “that he must 
ub cribe at once, that the Reference 


Special itself would be worth the price 
of a whole year’s subscription.” How 
s that for boosting The Progressive 
armer SINCERE. 


Zeno Moore Turns Poet 


EXER) BODY knows the famous 
lines by Goldsmith, begining: 
‘Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 


A breath can make tl lem, as a breath has 
thade: 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
hen once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 
County Agent Zeno Moore of Edge- 


combe County, N. C.. suggests the fol- 
lowing additional idea for these times: 


“Fertilizer may flourish, 
fade: 


formulas or may 
























40% 


Explosives,”’ 


Ask your County Agent 
how the Federal oe 
Loan System will he 

you clear your landh 


NON-HEADACHE 


DU 








your stump land in 1921, 
to clear an acre and a third. 
Dumorite, the new Du Pont dynamite, makes this possible, 
Stick for stick, under ordinary conditions, Dumorite will do 
approximately the work of regular 40% 
over 44 more sticks of Dumorite per “dollar. 
Dumorite is packed in boxes of 135 to 140 1% x 8-inch sticks; 
dynamite comes in boxes of 100 sticks of the same size, 
Box. for box, Dumorite and 40% 
Dumorite is non-freezing even in below-zero weather; and you 
won’t get a headache from using it. 
Take advantage of this Du Pont achievement. Clear more land 
in 1922 at materially less expense per acre. Buy Dumorite at 
your local dealer’s. Write us for the “Farmers’ Handbook of 
which gives full instructions for use. 












land cleared per dollar 


R_ the cost of the dynamite which® cleared one acre of 
you can now buy enough 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Ine. 


Robson-Prichard Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va. 





© dynamite. But you get 


% dynamite cost the same. 


NON-FREEZING 
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Better Paint for bow Alesis 


Finest paint made, direct from manu- 
facturer at wholesale prices. Write for 
folder,“Paint Economy” and be convinced 


Armorshield Paint Corp., Washington, D. c. 


ROOFING 


Writ ire f 

way down” prices on gal. WAY 
f ill 

Yrect. Big saving Dep. PF DOWN 

American Roofing Co., Ashland, Ky. 

nal 


HUBAM °°. 


Grow this wonderful Clover. Plant field at our expense. Seed 























BUSHELS 





A a may make them, as a chemist has | 
made | 

ws humus-filled soil, in seasons wet or | 
ary, 

Is the 


only safe thing om which to rely.” 


j None better, ALASAMA HUBAM CLOVER ASS N, Inc., Box 615, Newborn, A. 


oD tt where plant oy = ee under the direct supervision of 
. D. Hughes. ‘or large acket of seed, full informa- | 
tion regarding, our om and the book * Hubam cl lover, What, 
Where, Why?” Wonderful yeperts| —y aes in your section 
west prices, Transportation 


and other information sent FRE 





| 





DISTRIBUTED | 


FREE | 













Cents per Foot and up. Costs lees than wood. 40 
designs. All steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Mig. Co. Dept. 481 Kokomo, Ind. 











Beat the Boll Weevil 
by getting an early 
stand with the Cole 


Cotton 


Planter. Save seed, 
Save chopping Cole Implements beat the 
world et the genuine. Write for name of 


reliable Cole Merchant or special offer direct 
from factory. 


COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Box 300, Chariotte, N. C. 


Pelivered toyou Free 
for 30 days trial on approval. 


Choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes ff 
of famous Renger Bicycles. Express 


repaid, at Factory Li 
if desi: 
[BMonths toPay 'f=':02.270 


save Tires : emall monthly payments. i 
wheels and equipment at bat f\ 
ugial T cieeeat a.W whan a remark- 

Tires fa Compan 


Mead“ Dent. . 79 Company 




















P This free catalogue will help you to solve 
your water supply pféblem and to select 
the nght kind of pump. 


KANAWHA WOOD and 
RED JACKET IRON* PUMPS | 


Easy to Work - Easy to Fix. 
Give lasting satisfactory 
service. A child can operate a 
them and when repairs are , 
necessary you can do the 
work yourself. 
Nearly fifty years of success- 
ful pump building 1 your 
guarantee that we will supply ~ 
you wit the 
If your dealer can't supply 
you, write us direct. 


Kanawha Pump Works 
ec naa 


















must 


Remember, you mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you wrte an advwore 
tiser, or our guarantee does net protect you. 














All seed are of genuine Slate quality—Tested for Purity and Germination. 


shipped day received 


Subject to being unsold, change without notice, we offer the following seeds. 


March 18th, 1922 


PRICE LIST 


Orders 


Every 


lot of ten pounds or more tagged and guaranteed in accordance with the law, Purity 


sts on request 


sacks 


and germination t 


No extra charge for 


charge 
CLOVERS 
Postpaid Exp. 
No. Lb. 16 Lbs. Bu. 
401—Alfalfa ........... 40 2.75 12.50 
402—Alsike scoecceve 40 3.00 13.20 
403—Bur ween .20 1.75 1.90 
406—Red or Med.... 40 3.25 16.00 
407—Sapling oo 3.35 17.0€ 
408—White Sweet........ .30 1.75 7.58 
409—White Dutch...... 75 6.35 %.00 
410—Japan ... : io 3.40 7.50 
SEED CORN 
Postpaid Exp. 
No Gal. Pk. Bu 
4l1i—Hickory King...... 60 1.00 2.40 
4l2—Boone County........ .60 1.00 2.25 
414—Ey. White Dent 80 1.40 63.59 
415—Imp. Golden Dent.... .50 1.00 2.25 
486—Va. White Dent...... 60 1.00 2.00 
488—Blount’s Prolific..... .60 1.00 2.25 
489—Ensilage ............. 60 1.00 2.19 
SEED OATS 
By freight or Exp. 
No. Bu, 10 Bu. 
462—Appler ..... 2. ateteae Chee Sal 3S *” 
463—Red Rust Proof............ 85 38 
464—Gray Winter or Turf..... 1.15 1.16 
465—White Spring yeackbennae 75 78 
467—Burt, or 909 Day ake sae 80 
IRISH POTATOES 
By Express 
No Pk. Bu. Sk. 
475—Irish Cobbler . wae 2.75 5.00 
476—Early Rose 15 2.75 5.09 
477—Red Bliss - & 3.15 5.75 
478—Bliss Triumph . 8S 3.15 5.75 
479—Green Mountain 88 x) 5.23 
RAPE 
Packets, 10c each Postpaid Exp. 
No. Lb. 10 Lbs. 100 Lbs. 
430—Dwarf Essex 25 1.50 10.00 
SOY BEANS 
Freight or Exp. 
No. Bu. 10 Bu. 
42%6—Mammoth Yellow.......... 2.45 2.35 
490—Mammoth Brown........... 2.60 2.38 
491—Tarheel Black..............- 260 2.58 


SLATE’S CATALOG of Garden, Field, Flower, 
Spray Materials, etc., is now ready for mailing. 


Garden Tools, 
yours write tor it 


W. C. SLATE, 7 


The Farmer Seedsman, 
SO. BOSTON, VA. 


BOX 149, 


Items quoted postpaid will be delivered without extra 
By express means that customer is to pay freight or express charges only. 


GRASSES 
Postpaid Exp. 


No. Lh. 10 ibs. 100 Ibs. 
420—Herds Grass.... ... AQ 2.80 25.00 
425—Italian Rye......... 25 1.35 10.00 
426—Peren. Rye.......... 25 1.35 10.08 
429—Sudan Grass........ .25 1.00 7.50 
Lb. Bu Bu. 
421—Timothy . ae 4.19 3.75 
422—Orchard seaseese “Oe 3.55 3.20 
423—Ky. Blue - 60 7.25 7.00 
424—Tall Meadow Oat 
ee Pee . 3.85 3.30 
COW PEAS 
y Frt. or Exp. 
No. Bu. 16 Bu. 
472—Whippoorwill 2.85 2.75 
173—Mixed 2.75 2.65 
MILLET 

Postpaid Exp. 
N Lh. 10 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 

433—Golden oe a | f 
434—Cattail : : ae 2.00 7.50 

SORGHUM 

Postpaid Exp. 
No. Lh. 10 ths. 50 tbs. 
448—Early Amber . a 1.00 2.50 
449—Sugar Drip . ae 1.15 3.00 


ONION SETS 
Postpaid Exp. 


No. Qt. Gal. Pk. Bu. 
486—White Bottom...... .25 .98 1.40 3.50 
481—Yellow Bottom...... .25 .88 1.28 3.00 
482—Red Bottom ... 25 88 1.20 3.06 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Packets, 19 each. Postpaid Exp. 
No. Lb. Stbs. Bu. 
432—Japanese Buckwheat.. .29 58 2.00 
435—100.Day Speckled 

Velvet Beans............ 28 S® 2.25 
442—Canada Field Peas.. 2 68 4.00 
No. Lh. S ths. 100 tbs. 
418—Kaffir Corn........... 25 69 6.00 
419—Broom Corn.......... 38 1.10 15.00 
443—Teosinte ............. 50 2.50 45.00 
444—Sunflower 25 1.00 12.00 


and Tobacco seed, Pouitry Supplies, 
{If you have not received 






































mates 


Who Paid for The Progressive 
Farmer and Didn’t Get It? 


Do you know anybody—anywhere—who at any time—has said that 
he paid for a subscription to The Progressive Farmer and failed to 
receive the paper for the ful/ time he paid for? 

If you do, you will do us a fawor by giving us his name and address. 

Everybody who pays for a Progressive Farmer subscription must 
und if through some miscarriage of the mails or error in 
addressing they have not been receiving their paper and failed to notify 
us, so that we could adjust the matter, we want to know it now, so that 


be satisfied, 


we can make it right. 


If you know any such man, just send us his name and address below 
and we will send him the paper, and for 
we will send you your choice of the following books: 


‘‘How to Succeed With Hogs” 
‘*‘How to Succeed With the Home Orchard”’ 
‘*‘Massey’s Garden Book’’ 


Dear Progressive Farmer :—Following is the name of a man who 
says he did not get The Progresssive Farmer the full time paid for it. 


He claims you are due him 


Please send me a copy of..... 
you this information. 


My name is.. 


Postoffice 


Route 


The other man’s name and address is: 


Name 


Postoffice 


Route.. 


your kindness in helping us, 


meme ae ae 


years on account of. 











WHAT THE SOUTH CAROLINA 
STATION HAS FOUND OUT 


I.—Experiments With Livestock 
I: THE work with livestock the Sta- 


tion is emphasizing that the live- 

stock business cannot develop more 
rapidly than do good pastures and 
fencing Much attention therefore is 
being given to the forage and pasture 
crops most productive in the state and 
most conducive to balance rations 
and economy of production. 

It has been shown that the free use 
of forage crops will save at least one- 
third of grain ration; also that 
tankage and fish meal as corn supple- 
ments to balance the hog ration pro- 
duce more rapid and economical gains. 


the 


In a test of rations for pigs, red dog 
flour gave best gains, wheat middlings 
next, while ground oats and wheat 


bran gave relatively poor gains. 
11.—Varieties of Fruit 
HE following have been found to be 


the most satisfactory varieties of 
fruit for South Carolina conditions: 
Peaches.—For home and local market, 
Mayflower, Red Bird, Greensboro, Mamie 
Ross, Carmen, Hiley, Belle of Georgia, El- 
berta, Chinese Cling, Stinson. For commet 


cial planting, Carmen, Hiley, Belle of Geor- 
gia, Elberta 

Plums.—In quality, productivity, 
ease resistance, Shiro, Abundance, Burbank. 

Grapes.—For general planting, Moore’s 
Early, Lucile, Delaware, Niagara, Concord, 
named in ripening order. For commercial 
planting, Delaware, Niagara, Concord. 

Peach thinning tests showed that 
thinning is profitable because of super- 
ior size and color of fruit and reduc- 
tion of culls. 

Spraying tests with bunch grapes 
showed no other spray equal to Bor- 
deaux mixture, 

Irish potato varieties growing best 
yields were Spaulding’s Rose No. 4, Ir- 
ish Cobbler, Bovee, and Early Rose. 

Best lettuce varieties were Big Bos- 
ton, Improved Hanson, Trianon (Ro- 
maine), for market. Mignonette is 
also reconwmended for home use. 

Cantaloupe varieties found best were 
Emerald Gem, Burrel Gem, Jenny Lind, 
Rocky Ford-Pollock No. 2, Nutmeg, 
Hackensack, and Extra Early Hack- 
ensack, the Rocky Ford type being the 
best for shipping. 


and dis- 


III.—Special Coast Station Notes 


HE Coast Station lands, typical of 

the cut-over lands of the Coastal 
Plain section, show by drainage tests 
that thousands of acres of land other- 
wise unproductive are made produc- 
tive by drainage 

Pasture development work indicates 
that cut-over lands in the low country 
can be utilized profitably in the produc- 
tion of beef cattle; but as native grasses 
do not stand close grazing, tests of va- 
rious pasture grasses are being made. 
Satisfactory stands of carpet grass and 
lespedeza have been secured, especially 
where some fertilizer was applied be- 
fore planting. 

An experimental herd of Angus beef 
cattle has been developed at the Coast 
Station, and this year's practice shows 
that cattle can be kept on pasture from 
March 1 to November, and then run on 
grazing fields for a month or more be- 
fore going to the barns for the winter. 

Fertilizer experiments with Irish po- 
tatoes, an important commercial crop 
in the coastal counties, showed that 
phosphoric acid and potash gave an in- 
crease of 22 bushels per acre, and that 
a complete fertilizer gave the largest 
yield when the nitrogen used came 
from cottonseed meal, blood, and ni- 
trate of soda in equal parts. 


IV.—Special Pee Dee Station Notes 


UCH of the work of the Pee Dee 

Station is included in reports al- 
ready given above, especially as to va- 
riety tests of crops, and fertilizer ex- 
periments. 

Breeding tests to develop a_ wilt- 
resistant cotton for wilt-infested lands 
of the Pee Dee and other sections have 
resulted in perfecting the hybrid called 
Dixie-Triumph, which is standing up 
well on land heavily wilt-infested. 

Fertilizer tests for tobacco as grown 
in the Pee Dee tobacco belt prove that 
the average farmer has been using too 








much fertilizer to make the best qual- 
ity of tobacco. 


A. B. BRYAN. 










25-Calibre Regu- 
lation 7-Shot Blue 


Steel, Handsome 
Automatic; acou- 
rate and reliable; 
highest grade ma- 
terial and work- 
manship ; double 
safety aachment 
makes accidental 
discharge utterly 
impossible; perfect 
grip; small, com- 


pact; you need this 
gun for your protec- 
tion. Regular value 
$22; get one now, 
N 52, while 
they last ... $8.75 


STANDARD 
Ammunition 









— Military Model 

utomatic 

errr $10.75 
Just like they used 
“Over There.’"” A MAN'S gun 
built for hard service Shoots 
standard ammunition, - 
bre, with EXTRA 

free. A 10-shot gun, 
sold for $25 Our price N 
for 32-calibre, No. 252, 
they last 














enuine 
ermen 
Latest’ model; 9-shot Automatic 


The World-Famous Most Power- 
ful Weapon known; shoots stand- 
ard ammunition; is perfectly bal 
anced with substantial and comfortable grip; ac 
curate and efficient; two safety attachments: it is 
flat-shaped; has no sharp edges or projections and 
does not bulge the pocket; it is solidly and simply 
constructed from blue steel; can be dismantled and 
reassembled in a few seconds, 

Regular $35 25-Calibre, No, 
Value 32-Calibre, No. 


852 ......$44.00 
852-A ...$15.00 





erman 
.30-Calibre, 3%-in. barrel, 9- 
Shot Automatic, with automatic 
magazine ejector; the latest, 
best and most reliable pistol 
made. Safety attachment. Shoots American Am 
Munition Regular Value, $90. Our price, .30- 
Se, OU, Ue ndcbbsceekecbdaeaaa basse see 
ALL -OUR MERCHANDISE IS BRAND NEW 
Order one of these specials NOW. Supply limited 


Mail orders promptly filled upon receipt of 
cash or money order, or if you prefer 


SEND NO MONEY 


Pay Postman on arrival; Examine mercha: 
carefully and if not as represent just return 
same and get your MONEY BACK without any red 
tape whatsoever. Lank reference. 


EDWARDS, 
IMPORT TRADING CORP. 


258 Broadway, Dept. 94, New York 


lise 
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FREE 


Jim Brown’s big new 
ay Bargain Book 
has Good News for 
you! Prices are now re 
lower than ever! You B® 

can save big money on ye 
fence, gates, posts, 

roofing and paint. 8 
Wonderful bargains you p 
have been waiting for. 


‘ (10) 
You save money right from 
, the start, Jim Brown ships Direct from Factory, 
and Pays All the Freight. His double galvanized 
fence lasts years longer; saves you more money. 
,000 customers say so 


is the time to buy your fence, gates. 
NE ts, roofing and paint, Jim 
Brown's new prices are the lowest 
ever, Catalog and sample of fence sent to you free. 
Write postal today. 
Jim Brown, Pres. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co.,Dept. B873 ,Clevetand,O. 








[BUGGIES — BUGGIES 


IRECT TO Y 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
We guarantee to save you from $25 to $50.0n your 
outfit, giving you a 90-day FREE ROAD TRIAL 
and an UNLIMITED LIFE LONG guarantees on 
our buggies 
Write today for our catalog showing 
Redu ices. 


BARNESVILLE, GA 














SUMMERS BUGGY CO., 
heen 
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A Page of Helpful Suggestions From Our Friends 


Made 150 Bushels Corn on an 


Acre 


HE writer once had a desire to 

know how much corn he could 
make on one acre of poor land the 
first year regardless of cost. First, I 
turned under a heavy crop of velvet 
beans when they were just matured. 
The following February I broadcasted 
30 two-horse wagonloads of fine, 
horse-stable manure and one ton of 16 
per cent phosphate. Next I flat-broke 
it 10 inches deep with two heavy 
mules. I followed in the same furrow 
with a subsoiler 10 inches deep with 
two other heavy mules, making it 20 
inches deep by measure. I will not 
tell the balance, for I fed this crop on 
commercial fertilizer all through the 
growing season, regardless of cost. 
This acre would make only 10 bushels 
of corn prior to this. The yield this 
time was 150 bushels of shelled corn. 
After taking out the cost.I found 
myself just even, leaving me for my 
profit one rich acre of land and a lot 
of experience never to be forgotten. 

Cc. C. BASDEN. 
Onslow Co., N. C. 


Sow a Pasture This Month 


HE writer has lived in the mid- 

west states of Illinois, Missouri, and 
Kansas, and for the last two years 
has been more than ever impressed 
with the fact that every farmer in 
North Carolina should have a perma- 
nent pasture, having made one myself 
a few years ago by fencing off two 
acres and sowing one in grass-mix- 
ture and letting the other acre go in 
natural home grass. I keep 30 head 
of hogs and one milk cow on these 
two acres. For six years in succes- 
sion, winter and summer, I raised and 
sold from $600 to $1,000 worth of live- 
stock from these two acres each year. 
It was purebred livestock and brought 
fancy prices. Of course, the porkers 
were included and were fattened on 
peanuts and corn. We have learned 
that purebred stock and purebred 
seed of all kinds should go hand in 
hand to improve land. 

Cc. C. BASDEN. 
Onslow Co., N. C. 


How Long, Oh Lord, How Long? 


URING the fair weather we have 

had for the last month, there has 
been quite a bit of plowing, and a 
waste I wish The Progressive Farmer 
could do more to stop. From my hill- 
side home I can easily see for three to 
four miles around, and. during one 
week I counted 20 fields, meadows, 
and wood lots being burned off. Curi- 
osity compelled me to_ investigate 
those I knew and I found more than 
half borrowing money or going into 
debt to run this year! Is it any won- 
der? We jail a man for burning his 
house or other buildings, and say 
nothing when he burns up something 
much harder to replace. How long. 
oh Lord, how long, until we learn the 
lesson? 


My worst mistake? Turning loose 
a real start on the farm during the 
flush times following the war, and 
having to start all over again now. 
No man who loves nature and the 
work out-of-doors can afford that, 
no matter how high city wages may 
R90. R. C. B. 
Logan Co., Ark. 


Mr. Farmer, Zeno Moore Calls for 
a Showdown! 


R ages past, we have talked a good 

deal about “soil-improving crops.” 

But have we, as a people, really done 
much in that line? 

How many farmers have really 
turned under some green crop, except 
perhaps a little rye? For years, cer- 
tainly since the early days of the 
farmers’ institutes, it has been accept- 
‘d—and I mean by that, accepted 
without belief; for if you had really 
helieved it, you would have tried it in 
this time—that some of the legumin- 
ous crops were better than rye for 
that purpose. 

It is not my purpose to argue, for 
argument has never enriched a piece 
of land. What I mean to do is to ask 





if it is not time to try out the doctrine 
we accept? 

It seems to me to be a most oppor- 
tune time to turn some of those acres, 
cut off from our normal “money 
crops,’ to some soil-improving crops. 
There are numbers of such crops that 
might be grown, that would furnish 
enough grazing or salvage for stock 
to pay all expense of growing such 
crop, and leave the improved condi- 
tion of the soil as a drawing account 
for next year’s farm operations. 

One of the best in my knowledge is 
the velvet bean. It is common knowl- 
edge that in most of our soils, humus 
is the first essential; and on many of 
them nitfogen is next in importance. 
Velvet beans carry the maximum of 
both. I have more than once known 
a crop of velvet beans, grown on poor 
land, to furnish enough feed to pay 
their own way, and then to double the 
yield of the crop that followed them, 
as compared with the one that pre- 
ceeded. 

ZENO MOORE, County Agent. 

Edgecombe Co., N. C. 


“Black Belt” Tobacco Growers to 
Organize 


RGANIGZATION of a cooperating 

marketing association to handle 
the sale of tobacco grown in the 
“Black Belt” of western Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Tennessee has just been 
authorized at a meeting of growers 
and business men, with the organiza- 
tion of the Burley Codperative Associ- 
ation, now in active operation. The 
growers hope to have the work done 
by the time the 1922 crop is ready for 
the market. Between 250,000,000 and 
275,000,000 pounds of tobacco is grown 
in the belt. 


Put Cotton Under Shelter 


T MAY not be practicable to store 
every bale in a bonded warehotise, as 
would seem desirable, nor even in any 
warehouse, but there are few farmers 
entirely unable to afford a roof, 
either on the farm or in town, for 
every bale of cotton produced. When 
this is done there will be a material 
reduction in the number of bales of 
low-grade cotton carried over. 

Of course, it is realized that the 
greater part of the low-grade cotton 
now in existence was not the result 
of poor sheltering, but is due to un- 
preventable exposure to mud or pro- 
tracted wet weather before picking. 


J. F. DUGGER. 


Glimpses of French Farming . 
R. E. PETRIE HOYLE, an Ameri- 


can now in France, sends us some 
interesting glimpses of French agri- 
culture. He writes: 
~ “Tam just in receipt of your current 
issue of The Progressive Farmer, and 
although I am not at present actively 
engaged in the tillage of the soil, I 
read my Progressive journal with keen 
interest. 

“Speaking of labor, last week I read 
a report issued by the government at 
Paris which stated that there were 
only 9,831 unemployed in all France. 
This small number is remarkable, and 
serves to show how France is trying 
to recover from the war. Everybody 
seems sO much in earnest over here. 

“IT have seen acres, being tilled 20 
inches deep by hand, and in every 
yard some fertilizer was used. Peas 
are drilled in on the top of manure 
spread with the hands (generally of 
women). 

“You will tell me that it can’t be 
done in good old U. S. A. All right! 
I agree. And yet the lesson to be 
learned is thoroughness and depth of 
cultivation, by horses if you will, but 
thoroughness. 

“The amount of manure used is 
enormous. First they use phosphates 
and potash, and to hurry on the crops 
always nitrate of soda. The man who 
uses the most and who applies it most 
scientifically gets the cream of the 
prices, because he is just a week or 
two ahead of the rush when prices 
drop. 

“If a Frenchman gets a bumper 
crop, he invests in a fine animal (horse 
or cow) or bonds, and does not worry 





about spending all his money. I 
have not seen a poor horse in the 
countryside, nor a poor cow. 

“The French can give us informa- 
tion as to deep, intensive culture and 
the constant employment of all chem- 
ical fertilizers, and every farm has 
one or several cement pits for the 
conservation of any farmyard ma- 
nure. They use liquid manure for 
seed beds and special pushing of fine 
crops.” 


Growth of Peanut Farming 


ORTH Carolina leads all the princi- 

pal peanut-growing states in the 
production of peanuts per acre. Accord- 
ing to an official government publica- 
tion, in 1919 and 1920 North Carolina 
led all the states in the Union, Virginia 
being second in 1919, and South Caro- 
lina second in 1920. In 1921 North Car- 
olina again led with an average on its 
141,000 acres in peanuts of 919 pounds 
per acre with Virginia 732 pounds. Vir- 
ginia plants about 8,000 acres each year 
more than North Carolina. 

The five principal peanut-growing 
states are Alabama, Georgia, Texas, 
Virginia and North Carolina, in the or- 
der named. It was only a few years 
ago that the bulk of the crop grown in 
the United States was produced in 
seven counties in Virginia and North 
Carolina. The boil weevil forced the 
more Southern states to turn to pea- 
nuts. 


Great fortunes have been made in 
the peanut industry after they leit the 
farm. It is expected that improved 
marketing conditions will bring to the 
farmer greater rewards for this labor. 
He has been helped this season by the 
Peanut Exchange—Roanoke-Chowan 
Times. 


Gets His Paper Free by Getting Up 
Clubs 


HAVE been taking The Progressive 

Farmer for quite a number of 
years, and during that time have sent 
in the names of more than 40 new 
subscribers. Consequently, I have not 
had to pay much cash for the paper. 


I am persuaded that there are many 
other subscribers who can do the same 
thing, which would be beneficial not 
only to themselves but to the commun- 
ity and the editor as well. 

Several times I have had problems 
confront me which puzzled me, so I 
did not know what to do. While in 
this dilemma I would take up The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and find the help that 
I was so much in need of. I cannot 
see how a farmer can afford not to 
take The Progressive Farmer. 


E, J. NANCE. 
Granville County, N. C. 


Editor's Comment—We wish every 
subscriber on our list would get his paper 
free in the same way Mr. Nance does— 
tha: is by getting others to subscribe. 
Any subscriber can get his renewal for 


one year free if he sends us the subscrip- 


tions of two neighbors. Or we renew 
any man six months if he sends us one 
yearly subscription for a neighbor. 


COTTON VARIETIES FOR SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


E cotton growers of South Car- 
olina lost to the boll weevil in 
1921 approximately 1,000,000 bales 

of cotton, which at $100 per bale 
means $100,000,000. The great reduc- 
tion in yield and the proportionate 
increase in cost of production per 
pound makes it necessary that every 
effort be made to lessen the state’s 
loss on the main cash crop, cotton, 
if it is to be grown successfully at a 
profit. Perhaps no other method of 
reducing weevil injury is of greater 
importance than the use of pure seed, 
of early fruiting, better yielding va- 
rieties of high quality, nor can any 
other method be practiced with so 
small an outlay of capital. As one 
evidence that production can be in- 
creased greatly in this way, the yields 
in South Carolina have increased from 
154 pounds of lint cotton per acre 
during the 10-year average, 1880-1889, 
to 254 pounds in 1920, and yet a large 
part of our cotton acreage is still 


planted to “gin-mixed” and inferior 
seed. The agronomists of Clemson 
ollege believe that the use of im- 
proved, well-adapted varieties would 
further increase production by 10 to 
25 per cent, which would mean say 
100,000 bales with a value at 20 cents 
per pound, which would be $10,000,- 
000 added to the value of the cotton 
crop. 


Double Loss by Low Grade Seed 


THE cost of growing an acre of cot- 
ton from the best seed is no greater 
than the cost of growing an acre from 
inferior seed, but there will often be 
a difference in yields of 300 to 500 
pounds of seed cotton in favor of the 
good seed, which would mean some- 
thing like $25 per acre, not counting 
the seed. In variety tests made in: 
South Carolina the yield in many 
cases of the lowest yielding variety 
would be greater than from “gin- 
mixed” seed of the inferior varieties. 
commonly used by farmers, It is‘ 
clear then that those who use low 
grade seed in producing cotton under 
boll weevil conditions suffer a double 
loss, while those who use improved 
seed of the best adapted varieties 
suffer only a minimum loss due to the 
boll weevil. 


A best variety is one that fruits 
early and rapidly, sets a good crop of 
bolls by late July, and continues to 
produce squares throughout the sea- 
son. It should also be a good yielder 
with a high percentage of lint of uni- 
form quality. The plants should be 
medium in size, medium to light foli- 
age, few vegetative branches and 
numerous fruiting branches near the 
ground. 


In order to determine the best va- 
rieties for South Carolina conditions, 
the Extension Service of Clemson 
College has been testing since 1917 in 
various counties more than 30 va- 
rieties that appeared to possess suit- 
able characteristics for South Caro- 
lina conditions. The results of these 
tests have shown that certain va- 
Tieties yield very high every year in 
all parts of the state and appear to 
be well adapted, therefore, to South 
Carolina. They show also that cer- 
tain commonly grown varieties never 
yield in any part of the state more 
than two-thirds to three-fourths as 
much as the best varieties. The use 
of such varieties means a great loss 
to farmers. In short, entirely too 
many varieties, or so-called varieties, 
are being grown and so long as this 
practice is continued “gin-mixed” and 
otherwise inferior seed would be the 
result. The best methods of over- 
coming these difficulties is the adop- 
tion of one good variety for the com- 
munity and the improvement of this 
by yearly seed selection. 


Varieties as Shown by Tests 


ESULTS obtained in the tests re- 

ferred to above show the follow- 
ing varieties to be best adapted for 
South Carolina under boll weevil con- 
ditions, based on adaptability, early 
fruiting, high yields, and money value 
per acre. 


Short Staple Varieties—Cleveland 
Big Boll for wilt-free land, and Dixie 
Triumph for wilt-infested land. 


Long Staple Varieties—Webber 4° 
and Delta-type Webber. 


Long staple varieties tested included 
8 or 10 of the best named varieties and 
the results indicated that yields ob- 
tained from long staple varieties com- 
pare very favorably with yields from 
the best short staple varieties, while 
the money value per acre is decidedly 
in favor of the long staple varieties. 
The agronomists conducting the tests 
believe that in growing fong staple 
cotton successfully the use of pure- 
bred seed of best adapted varieties is 
absolutely essential, because the uni- 
formity of length and quality of staple 
cannot be otherwise obtained. 

A. B. BRYAN. 


Clemson College, S. C. 


I will write you a few lines to let you know 
what your paper was worth to me the other 
day. I had a cow that was suffering badly 
with milk fever and I would certainly have 
lost her if it had not heen for a remedy 1 
found in your “Reference Special.” I count 
that issue alone was worth $100 to me.—D. H. 
Ward, Columhys, County, N. C. 
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Extra Special Bargains! 
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HESE EXTRA 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


are for prompt acceptance only—so don’t 
delay. Send your order at once. 


Extra Special Bargain 


No. 10 


year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 
Year Tri-Weekly Con- 
stitution, Regular $1.00 


Extra Special Bargain 


No. 12 


year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 


No. 9 


1 year The Progressive 
Farmer 1, 

1 year Weekly Commer- 
cial Appeal........ 50c 


BOTH 
$1.25 


No. 402 


Extra Special Bargain 


BOTH 
$1.00 


Extra Special Bargain 


ALL 
FOR 


$1.50 


ALL 
FOR 
$1.25 


ALL 
FOR 
$1.25 


1 year The Progressive 
— beteer ALL Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 
are ee 1 year Tri-Weekly Con- 
er Good ee FOR stitution, Regular $1.00 
Y id H : Ci oa 1 R $1 25 1 Year Home Circle, Reg- 
co ome wirecle, O55 ° ME os ata ae ee 0.25 
a Pe cae veee 
2 1 Year Poultry Keeper, 
4 = cama Farmer PND icidseanesed 0.50 
Extra Special Bargain Extra Special Bargain 
No. 305 No. 901 
year The Progressive 1 Th r 
Farmer, Regular. $1.00 ALL * Socedllig re 
year Today’s Housee FOR /1 Year Commercial Ap- 
wife, Regular...... $1.00 $ 25 peal, Regular....... 0.50 
Year Poultry Keeper, 1. 1 year Today’s House- 
Regular ......:.... 0.50 wife, Regular...... $1.0 
Extra Special Bargain Extra Special Bargain 
No. 306 No. 902 
year The Progressive 0. 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 1 year The Progressive 
Year Woman’s World, ALL Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 
OO 0.50 FOR 1 Year Commercial Ap- 
Year Poultry Keeper, peal, Regular:-,...0.50 
Regular ......:.... 0.50 $1.25 1 Year Home Circle, he 
Yeas Home ince. Reg. ‘ = : Qi ; : ae ‘: . 0.25 
BOOP eer ccwsncsvcenes 1 ear Poultry eeper, 
ee 0.50 


— 


— 


is 


~_ 


— 


— 


— 


Extra Special Bargain 


No. 307 


year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 


Year Home Circle, Reg- 


MES Hedasks'yb saceee 0.25 
Year Mother’s Maga- 
zine, Regular ...... 0.25 


Year Poultry Keeper, 
Regular 0.50 


Extra Special Bargain 


No. 308 


year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 


No. 301 


1 year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 


1 Year McCall’s Maga- 


ALL 
FOR 


$] = 1 0 zine, Regular...... $1.00 
1 year Today’s House- 
wife, Regular...... $1.00 


No. 302 


1 year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. :$1.00 


BOTH 


Y Th A-Week 

N. “Y. Weatd. fo $] 25 1 _ oma mee wr 
DEE -\, cain wes eaarere $1.00 OER Oi caetes 

° 1 Year Woman’s World, 
Extra Special Bargain Reguler .......-.04 0.50 
1 Year Good Stories, Reg- 
No. 309 SO er eee . 0.25 

year The Progressive 


Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 
Year Thrice A-Week 
New York World, Reg- 


SE sec xesveennes $1.00 
year Today’s House- 
wife, Regular......$1.00 


Extra Special Bargain 


No. 401 


year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 
year Tri-Weekly Con- 
stitution, Regular $1.00 


ALL 
FOR 


$1.50 


No. 304 


1 year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 

1 Year Pathfinder, Regu- 
$1.00 


lar 


ee oS 


No. 7 


1 year The Progressive 
Farmer, Regular. .$1.00 


ALL 
FOR 





Extra Special Bargain 


ALL 
FOR 
$1.50 


Extra Special Bargain 


ALL 
FOR 
$1.40 


Extra Special Bargain 


BOTH 
$1.25 


Extra Special Bargain 


BOTH 


‘+ Today's House- 50 ‘ 
le. we ie “$1.00 $1 50 , a" , - “$1.00 $1 -00 
USE THIS COUPON 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Please send me Extra Special Bargain Offer No............. for which 
find enclosed $.............. herewith. 
Name.......:... 1G ids doe CdS BIG. bes RR ARS pers Box dood 


4 State. ., 


eee bear tddigudddae 


bis Gab © oje ow 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Forage and Grazing Crops 


The Successful Hog Man 


[E YOU look around the hog lot of 
the man who is sucessful with hogs, 
you will find his brood sows in good 
smooth thrifty condition. 

There will be comfortable sleeping 
quarters, protected from wind and rain, 
the brood sows will be found in indi- 
vidual quarters with good-sized lots 
which may be easily cultivated. 

The matter of drinking water has 
been given attention, and fenders have 
been placed in the farrowing houses. 

You will find upon further investiga- 
tion that all hogs are supplied with 
succulent pasture, and provision made 
for its continuation through a succes- 
sion of crops suitable for the purpose. 
Very likely you will find that oats have 
already been sowed to help the rye, or 
rye and crimson clover, carry the hogs 
up to the time when the permanent 
pasture is sufficiently started to justify 
turning them on that. 

The permanent pasture of a sure- 
enough hog man very likely is a com- 
bination of plants which are palatable 
to hogs and cover a rather long period 
of usefulness. These plants will vary 
somewhat with the locality, but if they 
can be grown in that section, our suc- 
cessful hog man who knows their 
value, will be found to have made use 
of medium red clover, alsike clover, 
white Dutch clover, low hop clover, 
and lespedeza. These clovers cover a 
rather wide range of soil and moisture 
conditions, and from the standpoint of 
palatability, the hog has placed them in 


about the order in which they are 
written. As the first two mentioned 
grow and show a tendency to get 


tough, our hog man considers it well 
worth his time to run over such a pas- 
ture with a mowing machine, thus en- 
couraging the growth of tender shoots, 
and at the same time setting back any 
weeds which may be contesting the oc- 
cupation of the land. 

When you visit his feed room you 
will find a variety of feeds, not corn 
only. You will also find that his plans 
are already made for planting corn and 
soy beans to be harvested by the hogs. 

Very likely this man will mention the 
bright prospects for pork production 
at present, and not even think during 
your visit to lament over the low price 
of cotton or tobacco—Oh, yes! there is 
no doubt that he raises one or both, 
but he does not depend upon them for 
a living, nor hogs either, for that mat- 
ter. 

He is a real farmer you understand, 
and farming is his business—he studies 
it, ‘and is never caught with all of his 
eggs in one basket and dolefully 
“watching that basket.” 

W. W. SHAY, 
In Charge, Office of Swine 
Extension, Raleigh. 


Buy Seed Soy Beans in Time 


tly Carolina produces more than 
half the seed soy beans in the 
United States. The last census shows 
that we produce around 500,000 bush- 
els. Since we produce so many soy 
beans, it is natural that we should con- 
trol the prices paid for seed in the 
United States. Just how many the 
farmers have on hand, I cannot say, 
but with the increased demand on ac- 
count of the coming of the boll weevil, 
indications are that soy beans will be 
a good price before planting time. 
The boll weevil is sure to put cotton 
out of business in the swampy counties 
near the coast. As a substitute crop 
for cotton, the soy bean is splendid, 
but farmers should organize to sell co- 


Operatively before increasing their 
acreage too much. 
My experience with farmers and 


county agents who wanted to buy soy 
beans in recent years is about as fol- 


lows: They would write to parties all 
over Eastern Carolina for prices. 
Prices would be quoted. Possibly a 


month later, when the price had prob- 
ably increased 25..to 50 .cents per 
bushel, the would-be buyer would send 
a check to cover the quoted price. Un- 
der the circumstances, there was noth- 
ing to do but return the check. If you 


|live in the Western part of the: state, 
iremember to’ send checks irnmediately 








are received, for the 


after quotations 


price of soy beans nearly always in- 
creases sharply as we near the date for 
planting. 

The big seed houses are buying from 
hand to mouth. Better buy your soy 
beans now before the big fellows get 
on the market and start the price wp. 


IA ds O. F. McCRARY, 
Washington, N. C. District Agent. 
Editorial Comment. — Advertisements 


in farm papers like ours keep readers in- 
formed as to soy bean prices and where 
to get them, but as Mr. McCrary says, it 
will not do to place orders on the basis 
of quotations 30 days old. Order seed 
in time and you will get them cheaper 
and with less trouble. 


Getting a Stand of Bermuda Grass 


READER wishes to know “how to 

get a start of Bermuda grass. Is it 
hard to kill and will it persist in culti- 
vated crops?” 

The safest way to get Bermuda grass 
started is to scatter the sods and cover 
them lightly. This may be done by scat- 
tering small sods or portions of the root 
stocks or underground stems and disk- 
ing them in; or by running a shallow 
furrow every three or four feet, drop- 
ping the sods in this furrow, and then 
covering lightly with a shallow furrow. 

This method is the most certain as it 
will seldom fail if done when there is a 
fair amount of moisture in the soil. But 
it is a slow method and is now probably 
the more expensive one. It usually re- 
quires one to three years for the Ber- 
muda to cover the surface and the labor 
cost is high. 

If the land is in such condition that a 
good seed bed can be made, and good 
tested seed obtained, a complete stand 
may be obtained much more quickly, 
usually in a few months, and for less 
cost, or at least, for no greater cost. If 
seed are used a good seed bed must be 
made, there must be plenty of moisture, 
the seed should be sowed some time from 
May to July, good tested seed must be 
used, and they must not be covered too 
deeply. 

As stated, there is more danger of 
failure by this method, but it is much 
quicker and more satisfactory when it 
succeeds. 

Where Bermuda grass does well, that 
is, on clay and clay loam soils of the 
middle third of the Cotton Belt, it is 
rather difficult to get rid of, but on the 
northern border of the cotton-growing 
area or on the sandy soils of the ex- 
treme South, it may be eradicated with 
much less difficulty. 


There Is Much in the Man 
HERE is a man near by who says 
that he doesn’t see the use of fer- 

tilizer. He uses about 300 pounds of 
fertilizer per acre and gets from 18 to 
20 bushels of corn per acre and about 
700 pounds of seed cotton per acre. I 


x 


‘use about 800 pounds of fertilizer per 


acre and get 50 to 75 bushels of corn 
~ acre and one bale of cotton per acre. 
. D. White, Gates County, N. 

Sine Comment.—There can be no 
doubt but that fertiliser judiciously used 
will pay. We cannot depend upon fer- 
tilizer alone. Good and timely tillage, 
rotation, plowing down vegetable mat- 
ter, growing legumes, and keeping live- 
stock, all help to make fertilizer pay 
more and help to build up the fertility 
of the land. And then we should use a 
fertilizer the composition of which fits 
the needs of our soil and crop. Some 
soils are so deficient in plant food that 
they need a liberal supply of each of the 
three plant food elements of a complete 
fertilizer, others may need two, and some 
only one. All soils have some plant food 
in them. A soil in good condition, deep, 
pulverized, well filled with humus and 
well drained, may be fertilized heavily 
and prefitably if the fertilizer used sup- 
plics in good proportion its plant food 
deficiencies. The old saying that there 
is more in the man than in the land ts 
often proved true. 


Ohio’s Woman Mayor 

RS. DOLLIE SPENCER, whom the news- 

papers have dared to call “Aunt Dollie,” 
with favorable mention of her ‘pies, is an- 
other first woman mayor in her state—Ohio. 
The town is Milford, with 500 inhabitants. Mrs. 
Spencer has been probation, officer and chief 
of police, as ‘well as champion’ cook. She’ 
voted for Harding, but was on both tickets 
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Lice and Mites—Foes of | 


Poultry 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


HESE are the two principal insect 

foes of poultry. As they are rad- 

ically different in their character 
and methods of attack, they require dif- 
ferent treatment. 

Mites.—The chicken mite, which is 
normally of gray 
color, but turns red 
after sucking ‘the 
blood of a chicken, 
lives and breeds in 
cracks of the roosts, 
dropping boards, 
nests or walls of 
poultry houses. They 
attack fowls when 
on the roosts at 
night, or hens when 
in nests, especially when sitting. Where 
not controlled, they often cause hens to 
desert their nests, ruining a batch of 
eggs, and even cause hens to die in their 
nests. 

When very numerous, some may re- 
main in the feathers of fowls when they 
leave the roosts, but usually they leave 
them when gorged by the second night. 

Examination of the lower side of 
roosts and dropping boards. will show 
“pepper and salt” incrustations. These 
are the excrement of mites. Two days 
after the mite’s eggs are laid they hatch 
and immediately they begin preying on 
fowls. 





- 

Methods of Control 
UMIGATION with sulphur, if the 
house is fairly tight is good, but 


most houses are too open 

Chlorine gas is very effective, but has 
a destructive effect on textiles and met- 
au, 16 produce it, put a pound of chlo- 
ride of lime in a cast iron vessel, add 
one pound of sulphuric acid, and one 
quarts of water. All openings should 
be previously closed and when ingredi- 
ents are mixed, a quick exit is advis- 
able. The fumes will remain for 24 
hours, at least. 

Whi tewashing is very effective if the 
wash applied hot, with brush or 
through a good sprayer. It should con- 
tain 5 per cent crude carbolic acid, cre- 
sol, or carbolineum. Cover walls, roof, 
roosts, dropping boards, and nests. Car- 
bolineum spray ed thoroughly is very 
effective and its effects are quite lasting. 
Kerosene is also good. All depends upon 
the manner of application. Every inch 
of surface must be covered. 

Renewed applications, one four or five 
weeks after the first, are advisable; 
others as may seem necessary. 

Lice—There are over 40 different 
kinds of poultry and bird lice. They 
live and breed on the hosts continually. 
Seven are especially found on chickens. 
Some remain almost entirely on the 
head of fowls, especially young chicks. 
When eggs are hatched by hens, the lice 
pass from the hen to the chicks as soon 
as hatched. 

Where hens are heavily infested, even 
if it does not kill them, it reduces ma- 
terially or stops egg production. 

Lice are troublesome to young tur- 
keys, though not so much to young birds. 
Ducks and geese suffer much less. 


How to Control Lice 


F ALL insecticides for control of lice, 

none is equal to sodium fluoride. The 
commercial is a dry, fine powder, and 
should contain 90 to 98 per cent pure 
sodium fluoride. 

This is the material used in the dusting 
method. To apply, use the pinch meth- 
od. Hold the fowl with one hand ina 
large open vessel-or over a large tray. 
With the other hand apply small pinches 
‘of fluoride among the feathers as close 
to the skin as possible, one pinch on the 
head, one on the neck, two on the back, 
one on the breast, one on the tail, one 
around the vent, one on either thigh, 
and one on the lower side of each wing 
when spread. Rub each pinch well into 
the feathers and to the skin. 


is 


\here two persons can work together, 
can with holes perforated in the top 
can be used, using one hand to open and 
spread the feathers. 
The dust method 
hic! 


ior 
lor 


is best for young 


ens and turkeys, for sick fowls, and 
sitting hens. 

The dipping method is far the cheap- 
est 


and most effective, and no well- 


founded complaint has been made of 
any evil effects. 

Lice are more quickly killed by dip- 
ping and it seems to kill more of the 
eggs. 

To dip, dse a large tub. To each gal- 
lon of warm water, add three-fourths to 
one ounce of the commercial fluoride 
and stir well. Fill the tub two-thirds 
full, and as, through successive dippings, 
the solution is lowered, add fresh solu- 
tion. 

In dipping, hold each fowl by the 
wings folded over the back, with one 
hand, and plunge the fowl in_ the 
solution, leaving out the head. With the 
other hand, ruffle the feathers to insure 
the thorough wetting of the skin on all 
parts. 

Then duck the head in once or twice, 
allow the bird to drain off a little and 
release it. All dipped fowls should be 
turned into a fairly warm room on good, 
clean straw, until dried. Dipping should 
begin early in the morning, keeping~all 
the fowls confined until one afte? an- 
other they are all dipped. 

In thoroughly warm weather, dipped 
fowls can be turned loose if there is a 
good grazing spot for them. 

Sodium fluoride has not been found to 
produce any evil effects on poyltry, if 
used as directed, nor on the operator 
handling it. 

Care must be taken that the fowls do 
not drink any of the solution. 

Depluming Mites.—Thig, is an itch 
mite that burrows into the skin at the 
base of the feathers. Fowls troubled 
with these will often pull out their 
own feathers until almost naked. 

Treatment. Use tub of warm water, 
as for dipping with sodium fluoride. 
Make a solution of two ounces of sul- 
phur and one-half ounce laundry soap 
to one gallon of water. Stir thoroughly 
and keep stirred to prevent the sulphur 
being precipitated. Sodium fluoride may 
be added if any lice are present. Dip 
thoroughly and work feathers well. 

Scaly-leg Mites.—T his causes enlarge- 
ment and distortion of the scales of the 
legs, and sometimes attack comb and 
neck. It is quite contagious. At first 
indications, use crude petroleum. Either 
dip the legs, being careful not to get oil 
on the skin or feathers above the shank, 
or it may be applied with a brush, 

Kerosene may be used, but is less ef- 
fective. 

Or wash the legs in warm water with 
mild soap, to loosen scales, dry, and ap- 
ply vaseline or lard and sulphur, or lard 
with 6 per cent carbolic acid. 

For lice, dust baths may help, but 
are too unreliable, and do not control— 
they only help. 

Flowers of sulphur applied as a pow- 
der, dusted, will kill lice. It must be 
applied with a dust can, and costs more 
than sodium fluoride. 

Some urge the mercurial or blue oint- 
ment. This is simply the metal, mercury 
or quicksilver, worked into lard with a 
spatula until there is a grayish mass, 
showing no metallic globules. It is never 
satisfactory and the absorption of the 
mercury by the hen is dangerous. 

Napthalene, in the shape of medicated 
nest eggs, does help destroy lice and 
mites, but is very injurious to the hens, 
and especially so to the hen’s eggs. 

Pyrethrum, or insect powders for lice, 
help, but are not sufficiently effective. 

Carbolated vaseline is very effective 
for control of head lice on chicks, ap- 
plied in small quantity. 


Chick Feathering 


OULTRY breeders, beginners espe- 

cially, are often very much troubled 
by the coloring of the chick plumage, 
even chicks of black breeds often show- 
ing half white. In a majority of cases, 
this abnormal coloring disappears when 
mature plumage comes, and such birds 
often develop into very high-grade fowls. 


A Woman Income Tax Expert 


MISS MARY KADERLY, of Chattanooga, is 

Practicing as tax consultant in Chatta- 
nooga, Tenti., with clients all through the 
state and a larize part of the South. Income 
taxes, particularly. Miss Kaderly has had 
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PUREBRED POULTRY 











in S. C. 


97 per cent 
PRICE LIST, 
by a hatchery, 
is FRED. 





BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS | 


ROCKS, and S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
wrom the South’s must convenient and up-to-date haichery.~ Mail 
ders now tor immediate and future deliveries by PRE 


pur 
P AiD PAR EL POST 
BABY CHICK PRICES REDUCED TO 14 CENTS and up. 


live 


arrival guaranteed. Our NEW CATALOG and 
explainin e the MOST LIBERAL OFFER ever made 
as well as valuable information on raising chicks, 


Write for ye irs today. 


INCUBATORS AND POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
R. F. D. No. 11, Box 5, 


WHITE LEGHORNS,. BARRED PLYMOUTH 


» your door, 


We also have a full line of 





Knexville, Tenn. 








LEGHORNS 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 





BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks 
Strong and Me ys from our reeies Matings of 
0 FANCY BREEDERS 
With an an re a unsurpassal, that produce every 
egg we incubate. Price $5.50 per 25; $10.50 per 
30; $20 per 100. 
Sale Delivery Guaranteed by Parcel Post. 


Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 





SUNBEAM HATCHERY 
CHICKS—From 12 leading va- 
rieties, heavy laying fowls. Leg- 
horns, Rocks, Reds Wyandottes, 
Anconas, Minorcas, Orpingtons. 
Produced under my personal su- 
pervision. 100 per cent live de- 
livery right to your door, by pre- 
paid parcel post, guaranteed, Get 
free catalog and order NOW. 

Box 311, Findlay, Ohio, 
a 





== 
, 8. TIPPIN, 








EVERLAY cechorns 


The beautiful busi: ey hen! Wonderful winter lay- 
a Big white eens. ‘orld Record lay. 
ean Ege = atest 






jgoreus mon 


ae shar 
Chicks. Sy, ieee eafely. *Catslog free. 
Box {7 


GVERLAY FARM Portland, ind. 


ORPINGTONS 


GOLDEN BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Grand Matings — Eggs and Baby Chicks for Sale. 
Bred from 3 best strains in America, Owens Farm, 











Sunswick, and Egu-a-Day Farm, owner of world’s 
record-breaking pullets, Lady Ege- a-Day, laid 344 
eggs in 365 days, 1921. Write for meting list and 
show record. 


BABY CHICKS AFTER APRIL 1ST. 
BOARD ACRES POULTRY FARM, 


Mrs. Ed. Morgan, Americus, Ce. | 











! Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 
for Hatching 


Winners Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
WRITE FOR MY MATING LIST—Also booklet on 
breedinge Pekin Ducks—and other interesting lit- 


erature, 
R. x. GETTYS, 
| Show's Ferry Road Knoxville, Tenn. 








MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS _ 


THAYER’S 
Vigor-hatch 
BABY CHICKS 


mated, Pure- 
stock, 





Carefully 
bred parent 
Selected by_ the 


test for High 
Production, 


Thayer’ s Chicks Pay a Profit 


Prices Reasonable for THAYER QUALITY. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 


The Fred H. Thayer Co., 


208 E. No. Eutaw St. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND | 





Hogan 
Ege 














~ 
CHICKS FROM IOWA’S LEADING HATCHERY 


14 Varieties Purebred Chicks. 
Shipped safely anywhere. 
Leading Egg Strains Our Spe- 


cialty. 

Trap-nested S. C. White Leg- 
horn, Ever-lay Brown Leg- 
horns, Bred-to-lay and pmee 
rial Ringlet Barred Rocks, 
Halbach i hite Rocks, Regal- 
Dorcas White Wyandottes, 
Heavy-laying R. I. Reds, also 
Orpingtons, Anconas, etc. 

Get our Illustrated 1922 Catalog and prices. Tells 
about our Full-of-Pep Chicks and How to Raise 
and Facts about Purebred Poultry Profits. 


Big Price Reduction 
KING HATCHERY, Box K, lowa City, lowa. 
























Customers report pullets lay all 
ie Re 

ce! ia t 
safe ; delivery guaranteed. 1 ae 
every state. 


Catalog FRE 
MILLER POULTRY FARMS 
Box 680 LANCASTER, MQ. 






‘19th season. 








{ BABY CHICKS & EGGS 


White and Brown Leghorns $15. per 100, 
r 500; Eggs $1.50 per 15, $8.5 
Pismouth y wks Reds, Buff oR, and An- 
conas at right prices. Get our free circular before 
ordering elsewhere. Mixed — for broilers. 100 
per cent live arrival guaran 


ANKER & BANKER 
| Box oO, Knoxville, Tens. 


per 100. Barred 











ae MILLER’ 
rhe wn e- ¥ Illinois Hatchery 
sell you choice, selected 
, hatched from heavy-laying 
in Plymouth Rocks, Barred 
White and Buff, e 
Rhode Island Reds, White Wyan- 
jottes, Buff and White Orping- 
tons, Black Langshans, 8S. C. An- 
‘onas, White and yw 
horns. Get our free 1922 catalog 
NOW and book yout order 


MILLER: HATCHERY, Box 504, Heyworth, 









iilinols. 




















OF QUALITY — 14 POPULAR BREEDS 
$10 per 100 and up, prepaid delivery. 

have hundreds of sati.fed customers in eve 

Write for Free Catalog, full of 


We 
Southern state. 
useful information. 

ORNWCOOD POULTRY YARDS 
Dept. 


T ’ 
F -23, Crandall, Indiana. 











BABY CHICKS 


Deliver guaranteed. Selected 
flocks, high producers. 
White and Barred Rocks, 
Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Brown and White Leghorns, 
Anconas, Pit Games. 
Catalog Free. 


EuruaKyY HATCHERY, 
. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 

















CHICKS, $12.50 PER 100 <4 UP 


From hens selected for vigor and heavy 


laying qualities. Barred anil White 
Rocks, ose and Single Comb Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 
Ancones, S. C. White, Brown and Buff 
Leghorns. Prepaid parcel post right to 
your door. 


100 Per Cent Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
Get Free Circular and Prices. 
Kirkersville Hatchery, Box 503, 


(Baby Chicks ! ing Guaiity 





Kirkersville, Ohio. 





Direct from specialist breeders, by 
prepaid parcel post, right to your 
100 per cent safe delivery guar- 
anteed. From QOhio’s most Southern 
Hatchery. Lowest prices in Barred, 
White and Buff Rocks, Whife, Brown 

and Buff Leghorns, Rhode Island 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, and 
Our Profit Sharing Plan will 
make you DOLLARS. Free circular explains all. 
The Ohio Hatchery, Dept. F, Winchester, Ohio. 


Baby Chicks and 60-Day Pullets 


10,000 Chicks Weekly From Fine Pure- 


door. 





Reds, 
Mottled Anconas. 














bred Varietics — Mature Breeders Only. 
White and Brown Leghorns, $15 100. Barred and 
White Rovks, sult Orpingtqns, White Wyandottes. 


Khode Island Reds, $18. Postpaid. Full live count 
guaranteed. Ask for cire a. and quantity prices. 
EG ae $1.50 | $8.50 100; 


PEROTS .ccces $2 15; $10 100. Delivered. 
PU LLETS 4,000 6 and 8-weeks-old White Leghorn 
Pullets for March delivery. Great winter layers. 


Cc. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS | 


14 LEADING VARIETIES 
ROCKS, REDS, WYANDOTTES, ORPINGTONS, 
MINORCAS, ANCONAS, LEGHORNS. | 

All purebred. Also mixed lots for broilers, at 
reduced prices. Shipped prepaid anywhere in 
United States, east of Rockies, from hatcheries in 
6 states. 97 per cent delivery guaranteed. Send 
for fatalog and latest price list today. 

S. M. DEAN, Box 771, FORT DODGE, IOWA. 








Big-boned, Husky, Hard Moun- 


rhe taineers. Leading varieties, from 
mountain raised stock. Vigorous 
wsccase t. will oe. 
Our Free Ca 
Bristou CHICK nATcHERy. 
a. 











Land and Water Fowl 


Catchers, Ducks, Gees¢,; Turkeys, Guineas, Hares, Ban- 
ae re ‘ockerels, $2. Eggs and 








ears. of experience with difficult figures. 


eons. Hens, $1.25; 
Baby Chicks 2 ‘Also nice Collie Pups. Ask for 
Bargain talog. 
WIN A. SOUDER, || | SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


| it is scheduled to appear. , 





MILLION CHICKS FOR (020 ease paid, $5 


i”? 
per cent live arrival guaranteed. M Feed Free 
with each order. A hatch every week all year. <0 
Breeds Chicks. 4 Breeds Ducklings. Selected and 
Exhibition Grades. awe stock at right prices. 
Catalog Free. Stamps appreciated. 

NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 58, Ohio. 

TIFFANY’S 


CHICKS trenion ~=©DUCKLINGS 
CHICKS—Wryandottes, Reds, Rocks, and Leghorns. 
DUCKLINGS—Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner, 
Catalog Free. 
Aldham Poultry Farm, Rt. 3 P, 


Gambier, 





Phoenixville, Pa. 





Any advertisement should be in | 
our office at least 12 days before | 


J 
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On March 28th, 
Plantation, 
farm in the South, 


Reppert. 


50 Animals 
5 Bulls 
45 Females 


in 1921. 


surance policy. 


Plantation itself. 


at 4:45 P. M. 


Glenwild Plantation, 





GLENWILD PLANTATION 





w. 4 CAMPBELL, Gens Mor 


To the Hereford Breeders: 


atone P. M., Glenwild 
the most up-to-date stock 

will hold its auction 
sale under the direction of Colonel Fred 


Some of the Females will be bred to 
Donald Woodford, six times grand champion 


With each animal gomes a 60-day in- 


Glenwild Plantation, about a hundred 
miles south of Memphis, 
main line of the Illinois Central Railroad 
and all trains stop at Grenada or the 
Visitors from the 
North can arrive over No. 
Central, leaving Chicago 6:15 P. M., 
arriving Glenwild at noon. 

After the sale can return on the 
Panama Limited at 7:30 P. 
Hotel accommodations at 
Grenada are available. 


Catalog sent on request. 


= 


ee Corbert, em 
A. W. Milne, Asst. Herdsman 
R. A. Laster, Construction 





Short-Horns. Durocs 
4 mississippL 


is situated on the 


3 on Illinois 


M., or on No. 4 


Grenada, Mississippl 

















FOUR YEARS THE BEST 
MEAT TYPE HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES HAVE WON the Grand Championship 
fe! tems four years in succession—1918, 1919, 1920, 
—in the 


needed to make 
HAMPSHIRES aré the greatest ry ~- forage — 
pork out of the 


raise exceptionally large litte 
they have shown, almost without exception, the hear- 
iest spring pigs of any 
heavy. type. 

FOR — saseremes INFORMATION end for 
names in y address 


suinamvnaneee B 


American Hampshire Swine Record Ass'n, E. C. Stone, Sec., Peoria, Ills. 


The international Livestock 
Is the Test of Hog Producing Ph 


No experts 


priced 
Active, rigorous ‘ona healthy, they 


making the highest 
farm 
At the International. 


on t 


breed, carrying always the 


high billing lean meat 

















Sows and gilts bred for March and 
April farrow to our champion boars, 
also service boars. Prices consistent 
with the times. 


Write us for prices 
or visit either farm 


PEACOCK & HODGE, 
COCHRAN,GA. _— ELKO, GA. 





DUROC-JERSEYS HOLSTEINS 
~ 
DUROCGS || iO crear aay woe 
‘ COWS HAVB YEARLY RECORDS 
OF Heifers are tested for the year as they come in. 
Quality and Breeding — PRODUCTION “ud TY re dhol 











POLAND-CHINAS — 


Big Type POLAND-CH' CHINA “HOGS 
Registered Stock for Sale. 
Write your wants. Prompt service, 
Herd Boars: Pickett Orphan and 
Re ew Model 

& L. OD. MILLER, 
ervdgsedin Virginia. 


HOLSTEINS 


HEALTHY HENRICO HOLSTEINS 


DAIRY CATTLE OF 
QAULITY — TYPE — PRODUCTION 


Winners in County Herd Contest, Virginia 
A’ ir, 19 21 











State 


All Herds Under Federal Supervision 
“SATISFACTORY SALES” Our Motto. 
We have a few High-class Females for sale. Write 
HENRICO HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ CLUB, 
G. L. Oliver, Sec'y, Route 3, Richmond, Va. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





The blood of KING SEGIS dominates the herd. 
BULL CALVES FOR SALE 


| Sesere A. TURNER, Mor., Dept. F, Hollis, ve J 














©. 1, €.’e 
















Originators of 
the Famous 


oO. 1. C. 
Hogs 


THERE 
GAN BE BUT 


.., ONE BEST 


Why lose profits 
breedingand feed- 
ing scrub hogs? 
Will ship sample 

pair of our famous 


to first application 
We are originators 


on merit, never at inflated prices. 

Never have aaa never will hold 
public sale. Personal in- 
Write Today epection invited, 


for Free Book 
“The Hog from Birth to Sale” 


The L. B. SILVER CO. 


R-508 Salem, O. 









Any advertisement should be in our office at least 
12 days before it is schoduled to appear. 











Her Marital Creed 

Mrs. Worth had just learned that 
her colored workwoman, Aunt Dinah, 
had at the age of 70 married for the 
fourth time. “Why, Aunt Dinah,” she 
exclaimed, “you surely haven't married 
again!” 

“Yassum, honey, [ has,” was Aunt 
Dinah’s smiling reply. “Jes’ as of’en 
as de Lawd takes ’em, so will L”— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Bovinely Speaking 

Hotel Guest: “Has Mike Howe reg- 
istered here?” ; 

Clerk: “What do you think this is, 
a stable?”—Oral Hygiene. 

Helpful Advice 

Doctor (to patient): “It's nothing 
to worry about—just a little boil on 
the back of your neck. But you must 
keep your eye on it.”—The American 
Legion Weekly: 

The Kind Desired 

Clerk: “So you wish to open a joint 
account with your husband. Current 
or drawing?” 

She: “Qh, 
drawing for 
holm). 


deposit for him——, — 
me.”—Kasper (Stock- 


Too Late 

said the farmer to his 
wife about 3 a. m,, “I haven't been 
able to get to sleep all night. I wish 
you would get up and fix me a little 
laudanum.” 

“It isn’t worth while now,” she re- 
plied, “it’s nearly time for you to get 
up and make the kitchen fire.” 

Then he sank into a quiet peaceful 
slumber. 


City Minister: “Does the Bible 
have a special message for farmers?” 
Farmer: Yes, sir—why, St. Paul 
devotes two books to Timothy alone!” 


“My dear,” 


“Waiter, can you bring me a nice 
chicken smothered in onions ?” 

“No, suh. We don’ kill ’em dat way, 
suh. We wrings deir necks.” 

The Kaiser’s Wonderful Feat 

During the discussion of the bonus in 
the Senate yesterday, Senator Heflin 
of Alabama, puzzled the senators and 
those in the galleries by declaring: 

“There stood the Kaiser on the bat- 
tle plains of France, with folded arms, 
gazing into the distance through his 
field glasses.” 

Senator Heflin did not stop to ex- 
plain how the Kaiser performed the 
remarkable feat, and the dignified sen- 
ators put their heads together, trying 
to figure it out. One suggested that 
the crown prince was holding the 
glasses, but admitted that was a mere 
guess.—Washington Post 


HAMBONES MEDITATIONS 


» By J.PAlley - 





AH BIN HAD DEM GYAHDEN | 
TOOLS HID OUTEN DE | 
BOSSES SIGHT FUH A MONT’ 
NOW, BUT DE STo-KEEPUH 
DONE RUINT ME--HE WINT 
EN GIVE DE Boss ONE, 


DEM SEED- -cAT’LoGs!? 
Caterelllica...0 re 











Copyright. 1922 by McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Dr. HEss 
fnstant Louse Killer 


cr Kills Lice on~ 
Redievastinds 


Use it on your Jousy hens and 
chicks—your lousy colts, 
horses and cattle. You'll 
better chicks—bigger, better 
fowls—more eggs—better 
contented stock. 

Chicks are apt to be iousy now. 
Give them gh AR Sprinkle 
Louse Killerinto the feathers, about 
the oo, on roosts, in nests of lay- 
ing an setting hens. Always keep 
Louse Killer in the dust bath. For 
lousy horses and cattle, colts and 
calves, stroke the hair the wrong 
way and sift in Louse Killer. 

We authorize dealers toreturn your 
money if it does not do as claimed. 
1 Ib. 25c, 2% ibs. 60c 
Except in the far West and Canada 
Dr. HESS & CLARK 
Ashiand, Ohio 


“* ah. 






















INSTANT 





SHORTHORNS 
Rg SHORTHORNS SELL WELL 





H Sixty Manny oe Short - 
mei horns averaged over $500 per 

b} head at Southern Cattlemen's 
ei meeting at Knoxville. 

Diversifioi and Livestock 

farming pays best Market 
your crops as beef and milk 
|} For information, address 


Ameroen Suerte Breeders’ 


ssool 
(3 Dexter Park Ave., 
Chicago, Ilinote 











The Standard Farm 
Papers 
BEST— 


for the Reader 
therefore— 


for the Advertiser 

Arranged according to location, readiag 
from east to west 

Guaranteed Rate Per 


Circula- Agate 
don Line 





Pennsylvania Farmer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Rate 45c per line) 

Ohio Farmer, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
(Rate 80c per line) 

Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate S5c per line) 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tena, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Breeders’ Gazette, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Prairie Farmer, 
Chicago, II. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wise 
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Saturday, March 18, 1922 


Soil and Crop Problems 


By B. L. MOSS 


|.—Apply All Fertilizers to Cotton 
at Planting Time 


HE coming of the boll weevil to 

practically all parts of the Cotton 
Belt has upset quite a few fertilizer 
traditions. In the old days, cotton 
made right on until 
frost; now, over a 
great part of the 
South, by August 1 
to August 15 the 
boll weevil stops 
all setting of fruit. 
In other words, the 
boll weevil has cut 
our cotton-making 
season just about 
half in two, and we 
must either make 
the crop in a hurry or not at all. 

This calls for vigorous growth and 
fruitage from the very beginning, and 
to get these, plenty of available plant 
food should be right where the little 
plant can get it as soon as it germi- 
nates. In other words, we need all our 
fertilizers—phosphoric acid, potash 
and nitrogen—distributed at planting 
time. This holds regardless of the 
source of the nitrogen, whether it be 
from nitrate of soda, sulphate of am- 
monia, cottonseed meal, blood, tank- 
age, Or any other material. I may say 
that I am speaking from experience 
on this point, for I formerly used ni- 
trate as a side-dressing, but have en- 
tirely abandoned this practice because 
of the better results I get from putting 
tt all under the crop at planting time. 
[he only exception I would make is 
on lands with a deep sandy subsoil, 
where it will probably be best to put 
about half the nitrate used.at planting 
time, with the remainder as a side- 
dressing not later than the time the 
first squares appear. 


Il.—Spacing Cotton on Rich Land 
READER of The Progressive 


Farmer who lives in northeast 
Mississippi says he has some land to 
which he has applied stable manure 





MR. MOSS 


for the past four years, and he is 
doubtful of the wisdom of spacing cot- 
ton closely on this land, fearing that 


there will be too rank a stalk growth 
and rotting of the bolls. In fact, he 
says, the last time he had this land in 
cotton, with 4-foot rows and plants 2 
feet apart in the drill, it interlocked 
badly. 


In my experience, close spacing has 
been best, no matter how rich the land 
may be. In fact, on rich land I have 
found that close spacing tends to make 
a switchy stalk growth, with few long 
limbs, hastens maturity, causes leaves 
to fall off earlier, and consequently 
hastens opening and prevents rotting. 
I do not pretend to say for a certainty 
what results will come from close spac- 
ing on this man’s land, but with me on 
rich land it is best, and it has also 
proved to be best on the rich lands at 
the Mississippi Delta Experiment Sta- 
tion. Where the reader doubts its 
value, I can only tell him what its re- 
sults have been with others, and sug- 
gest that he try it on a small scale un- 
til he is convinced, for or against. 


Ill_—Mixing Nitrate of Soda and 
Acid Phosphate 


READER says he is going to use 

nitrate of soda and acid phosphate 
under his cotton, and asks if it will be 
safe to mix the two a month or so be- 
fore putting them on the land. 

There will be no loss in plant food 
rom mixing now, but the mixture is 
likely to cake hard if it stands very 
long, or if the weather is very damp 
it may become sticky and hard to han- 
dle. I prefer to do my mixing just be- 
fore I am ready to plant. 


IV.—Applying Nitrate for Cotton 


At READER says: “I have been read- 

ing your articles in The Progres- 
sive Farmer about applying nitrate of 
soda at planting time, and, as I ex- 
pect to put out two carloads this 
spring and have contracted for March 
shipment, it will be hpgstitve for me 


I | 





to put all of it down and bed on it. 
Accordingly, I must apply much of it 
at planting time. Please tell me how 
to do it.” 

In a case like this, I would suggest 
that aiter bedding, a small scooter or 
shovel plow be run in the top of the 
bed and the nitrate put in the furrow 


thus made. Then run a light harrow 
over the bed to smooth it and mix 
the nitrate with the soil, and tollow im- 
mediately behind with the planter. 


There are, I believe, combined planters 
and fertilizer distributors that will do 
this work, but I have had no actual 
experience with them. 


V.—Applying Nitrate on Oats 


READER in the upper part of the 
Cotton Belt says he has bought 
nitrate of soda to apply to his oats, and 
asks how much should be used and 
when it should be applied. 
With me, nitrate has been a very ei- 
fective fertilizer on oats, never failing, 


on the average thin lands of my sec- 
tion, to double and treble the yield. 
In fact, on such lands, with 75 to 100 


pounds oi nitrate per acre, we get very 
fair yields, while without the nitrate, 
oats not infrequently fail to get tall 
enough to cut. I consider 75 to 100 
pounds per acre about right, and this 
should be applied broadcast at least 
eight weeks before harvest time 


Texas May Make 4,000,000 Bales 
This Year 


EXANS, whose business 

them to keep well posted regard- 
ing conditions, teil us that ‘Texas 
farmers are moving in the direction 
of a large acreage, against the advice 
of the officers of farm organizations 
and other leaders, and that a 4,000,000- 
bale crop in Texas alone in 1922 is not 
beyond possibility if seasons be fa- 
vorable. Likewise replies to ques- 
tionaires sent out by the Southern 
Cotton Association indicated an in- 
crease in the cotton acreage in Texas 
and also in Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Alabama, and that only South Caro- 
lina, among the large producers of 
cotton, gave indications of a possible 
decrease. 

From such considerations and others 
we cannot confidently expect a good 
price for cotton this year. Therefore, 
it seems the part of wisdom to grow at 
home a full supply of food and feed 
crops and to make cotton strictly a 
surplus crop in 1922. 

J. F. DUGGER. 


Plant a Big Garden 


HERE is no acre on the farm that 
gives more returns than the home 
rarden. The garden should be given 
rst consideration even before the 
sales crops ‘are thought of. It should 
be planned so as to give a uniform 
supply of a great variety of vegetables 
throughout the summer and should 
provide a good quantity of such vege- 
tables as can he stored for winter. 
Vegetables insure healthfulness, save 
money, and make housekeeping easier. 


requires 


Tractor Manufacturers Slash Prices 


PRICE-WAR having the approval 

of farmers is the one in which trac- 
tor manufacturers now seem to be en- 
gaged. One large concern has reduced 
the price of its tractor from $625 to 
$395. Another one has cut the tractor 
price from $900 to $670 and in addition 
will give to each purchaser a two-bot- 
tom plow or disk harrow. Still an- 
other manufacturer has announced 
that tractor prices have been reduced 
from $685 to $445 and that a 25 per 
cent reduction on tractor plows and 
disk harrows is in effect. The heaviest 
cut of any of them is the reduction in 
the price of tractors from $1,900 to 
$995 with a three-bottom plow thrown 
in with the purchase of each tractor. 
One year ago this tractor and plow 
sold for $2,023. To those farmers who 
expect to purchase a tractor, this news 
of a price-war should be interesting. 
Right now would seem to be a very 
good time to purchase a tractor. 
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Breeders Cards 


Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 





Cash With Order) Fy 





Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 





LIVESTOCK 








Registered Holstein Bull Calvee—Dams with yearly 
8 





















































— 2 ~ a ee and 837 We. butter; 
en_ trans ng sires. rai S. Walker, Wood- 
BERKSHIRES ‘oreet, Va 
Large Berkshires. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. JERSEYS 
Large Berkshires, Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. me Cow—Freeh, $100. Jno. Benbow, Oak Ridge, 
Berkshires—Tig Tyne. James W. Graves, American North Carolin 
National Bank, ‘Richmond a, Va Bull Calves n ao teal an of Registered Jersey 
_ ne alves ine-bred Nobles, from Register of Merit 
Hillcrest Berkshires—Are eelling and pleasing. This dams. U. § i ; 
means they must be good Berkshires. Write us what nolda, NC Accredited herd. Reynolda, Ino, Rey 
you want. The prices are reasonable. Hillcrest Farm, 
Clarksville, Va. > Tae GOATS 
DUROC-JERSEYS Albion B. Clepp, Wellesley Hills, Mass,—Car joad 
(200) goats at $2 each; any kind 
Pedigreed Durocs—4 months old, $16. Leroy Magette, ) 
Co ‘ol urtland, Va. SHEEP 
0 | Registered | Duroe- Jersey | Pigs—2 to 4 mon ithe” old. Hampehires—In lambs, yearlin ewes; registered. 
Bred gilts. Best breeding, Prices right. J. P. Alex- William Reid, Owensboro, Ky. . - 
ander, Fairfield, Va. 
Registered Duroe Boar — September farrow. Sow JACKS _ 
pigs. December farrow. Retietectien guaranteed. Paul Young, Large, Purebred Spanish Jack— Easily han- 
T. Menzel, South Mills, N. dled Price reasonable. Jones Farms, Kershaw, 
Duroc “Jersey Hogs— Seve =a large sows and gilts, South Carolina. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
out of 7 -tb. Fancy Orion sows, unexcelled for breed- aa - = ee 
ing and oa ity. Young boars. Bargain prices ye i " TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
land Farm, W. H. Hickson, Prop., Lynchburg & Grade me gs of All Breeds—Pigs 6 weeks, 15 IDs., 
ESSEX 34; 8 wee 20 Ms., $5; 10 weeks, 25 Ibs., $6; ehoats, 
— - 80 to 40 Ts., $7; 40 to 60 Me., $8; 60 to 80 Ibe., $10. 
Fine, Registered Heoen, _Pige—$12 .50 up. BE. A. Al- Sows, 12% cents per Ib. Barrows, 14 cents per DD. 
dridge, _Randleman, N Order now. Claude E. Neal, Lake Toxaway, N. C 


HAMPSHIRES 


_ Better x * a Pigs. Hampshire Farm, Char- 
lotte 




















Sashaened Hampshires—Pigs and bred sows for 

tale. Don McLeod, Rowland, N. > 
0. 1. Cs 
~ ©. I. C. Pigs, Boars, Gilts. W. I. Owen, Bedford, 
Virginia. Pale Re 
POLAND-CHINAS 

Registered, 7. a Tyve Poland-Chinas—State 
charopions. ©. O, indale Farms, Tupelo, Miss 
~ 100 Hea Western breeding, result of 28 years’ 1 
building. Service boars, bred gilts, pigs. Can &e 
car of grade pigs for killers. W. G. Houston, Fairfi 
Virginia 





To the Public—I have boars and pigs for sale. Pure- 
bred Spotted Poland-China Dogs; their siro is Advance 
Leader 2. No better anywhere. S. W. Woodley, Prop., 
Fvergreen Stock and Poultry Farm, Creewell, N. C 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Occaneecht Island Farm, Clarkeville, Va.— Offer 
Purebred Aberdeen-Angus bulls and_ heifers, desired 
age; trained for service. Address, Liifert, Winston- 
Salem, N. C 








GUERNSEYS 
“Ten High- ~grade Gurnseys—Bread to 
sesistared bull, soon W. Hundley, Boyd- 
ton, Va 
We Offer 
and springers. 
Valley Farms, 


2% -year-old 
fresh; $500. 





fresh, 


omg Sg Guernseys—Covws, 
Fos 


Als w bulls of serviceable age 
Wauke aha, Wisconsin, 


HEREFORDS 


Two Year-old Rogistered “Bulls—Two 
istered Bulls—Sons of Eddie Woodford, 
pion, 19 North Carolina State Fair 
Investments. Box 232, Ashveille, N. C. 


HOLSTEINS 


For the Beet Holstein _Hetfer Calves—at = each, 
write Fernwood Farm, Wauwatose, Wisconsin 


20 








“Yearling Reg- 
senior cham- 
W. Grove 















A Successful Farmer’s Plans for 

Breaking and Fertilizing Land 
CO of the most successful farmers 

in eastern North Carolina is Mr. F. 
P. Latham. A great many other farm- 
ers have expressed interest ‘in his plans 
for breaking and fertilizing soil, which 
he describes ds follows: 

“If there is vegetable matter or a 
crusty soil to be reckoned with, my 
preference is for four good mules and 
a sharp disk harrow to precede the 
breaking, which is done with two or 
more teams to each implement and 
about as deep as I have power to go 
comfortably, usually eight to ten 
inches. This is followed, while the soil 
is yet moist from breaking, with a 
four-section spike-tooth harrow and 
four mules, covering 20 acres in half a 
day, or going over 10 acres twice in the 
same time. When this has been thor- 
oughly ddne, the land is ready for 
spacing, which is accomplished by put- 
ting shovels on riding cultivator-beams 
the distance apart that rows are de- 
sired, bracing them with a cross-bar, 
laying off two rows at a go. 

“Then follows the fertilizer drill. For 
this purpose I use an eight-foot lime- 
drill with all holes closed except those 
over the rows (usually two on each 
side). This enables the operator to dis- 
tribute two rows at a time. This 
method works well if goods are dry 
and in good mechanical condition, but 
gives trouble, as all others will, if wet 
and gummy.” , 


One-sided Honeymoon 

“Honey,” said the colored suitor, 
“When we gits married you ain’t 
gwine to give up dat good job you has 
workin’ for de white folks, is you?” 

“But ain’t we gwine to have no 
honeymoon, an take a trip on de train 
somewhere?’ . 

“One of us might go, honey... Dey 
ain’t a thing holdin’ me, but you’s got 
*sponsibilities.” — Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 

Good Grade Pigs and Shoats-_Farmers’ prices. Goltl 
Hill Farm, Gold Hil, Va. : 

One registered Percheron stallion, 2 


For Sale 
istered Percheron mare, 4 grade mares, 1 large jack, 


pair mule colts, saddle bred colts, combination stallion; 
farm machine. Write B. L. Anderson, Winston- 


Salem, N. 
STOCK 


Colbe Yup Chea: ‘ i. 
« Tups—M. + 
Kershaw, 6 
Registered White 


Green_ Acre— Kennels 











ae 





Nice Smith, Conover, N. C. 


$15; females, $10 each 





Choice Coe 
Jones Farms, 





Coty Adult, males, 365. 


—Pups. 
Marion, Ala. 


d_ Airedale , Pups $25. 3. D. 
, Route 


Hunting 
Write Kaskas 


Por r Sale~Pe ‘digreed 
Mocre, Marshvylle 
Book 
etc. 


Field 
Herrick, 


$1 horns, $1.50. 


koo Kennels, 


Hound 
glasses, guns 
Illinols. 


Se “otc h ( 
and sauhe, 


white and ~ gable, 
Mates, $15; females, 
enada, Miss 


Hounds— Trained 
10 days, trial; 10c 
Also haye 
“OC 0” 


‘ollie Pups— Ped igreed 
and white; beauties. 
Collie Kennel, Gr 


Skunk, Fox, Wolf, Rabbit 
Trained dogs sent on 
brings price and customers’ reference lists. 
Beagles, Airedales, watch and house dogs. 
Kennels, Oconee, Dlinois. 


RABBITS 


Rabbits—$1 each. Read Rabbitcraft. 
Rabbit Ranch, Madison Heights, Va. 


____ POULTRY AND EGGS 








Coon, 
and puppies 








Copy free. 



































ANCONAS 
weeare bred Ar icone Bggs—$2 per 15. Daniel L. Smith, 
rsaw 

aes Strain Best Anconse— $2, “16 eses. B. M. 
Stroup, Cherryville, ? 

Smith Anconas— aE and Eggs--From my prise 
winners. L. A. Smith, Denton, N. C, 

Anconas — Winners, Salisbury, Raleigh, Elizabeth 
City, Kinston, Columbus, Orie. Eggs, breeders, P, M. 
Shulenberger, | Landis, 

ANDALLIANS 





Blue Andalusian Exss—15, $2. 28730, $4, postpaid 


Bolick Poultry Farm, Conover, 


_ Blue Andalusians— Great winter layers. White | CT 
15, 60, $5; $8. Free range. Woodberry 


me Banch, Success, Va. 
BABY CH&CKS 


Baby Chicks—9c up, All guaranteed. Large fitus- 
trated catalog free. Rex Poultry Co., Clinton, Mo. 














Sheppara’s Ancona’s— World’s best layers. Baby 
chicks, 25, ¥4.50 ; 300, $17, postpaid. Adja Womble, 
ear Creek, N. C. 

Baby Chicks—8ce up, postpaid. Leading — varieties. 
Large illustrated catalog free. Superior Hatcheries, 
Windsor, Missouri. 


S. © White Leghorns—Eggs and chicks from trap- 
nested stock. Prices = request, Cliff Cottage Poul- 
try Farm, Boone Mill, Va. 

Shady Brook White Lanan Farm, Ferguson, Ky. 

C. Purebred White Leghorns—Baby chicks, eggs, 
and stock. oe for prices. 


Anconas—Fggs for hatching. 
ing stock. ae 300 to pick breeders. 
wants. S. M. Smith, Liberty, N. C. 


Barron Strain 8, C. White eqheene See chicks, 
$14 per 10 Eees, $1.50 per ; per 100. Fifth 
year. Stokes Poultry Farm, Stokes N 

Baby Chicks—S. C, White —— and Rhode Island 
Red—Winter layers; 250-egg strains. Delivery guar- 
anteed. Roller Poultry Yards, , Bridgewater, va. 


Baby Chick’—Purebred Barred Plymouth Bocke— 
$14 per 100; 100 per ome live delivery guarar’ . 
Cash with order. J. W. Dowdy, Kingsboro, N. C. 


Eges for Hatching—From 8. C. Brown Leghorns of 
the highest egg strain; utility and beauty unsu 
Mating list free. New-Light Poultry Farm, Norlina, 

North Carolina. _ ssasihaceiiesaianaitadin 

8. C. Whit e Leghorns—Big, ‘white, fertile hatching 
eggs; prompt ‘shipment in any erg 7 = me tell 
you more about my select breeders;; 20-p iltustrated 
catalog free. Eleventh season. Carl Giitand. Siler 
City, N. ¢. 

mireus. MA nag reel ers, Cc. 
tone—Prepaid by parcel post per cen’ very 
nme $18 per 100; $9.50 per 50; $5 per 25. Hatch 

week. Spring Hl Poultry Farm, Siler City, 

North Carolina. 

Baby Chicks—From Hoganized standard bred flocks. 
Barred Rocks, White neces Rhode Island ry = 








Baby chicks, Breed- 
Write your 

















Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Anconas 
Leghorns; from $10.50 up. Send for et. Bieb's 
Hatchery, Lincoln, Mlinois. 








BANTAMS 


Buff Cochin Bantam Bgce—15, $1.25. Robert Pat- 
terson, China Grove, N 


18 Buff Cochin | Bantam Eges—$1.50. Minnio Pat- 
terson, China Grove, N. 

15 Buff Coachin oes Bees—$1.25, postpaid. 
Prank Cress, Salisbury, N. C. | 

Japanese Silkie Bantame—Pens, 1 cock, 5 hens, §: 
John Sandy Covington, Box 107, Rocking ham, N. 

For  Sale-—Bijack. Tail Jap Ban’ <= Fe 
per pair. Buff Orpinatona eggs, $3 per 15. T. 

tion, Monroe, N. 


Classified ads. a on next pase) 






































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


b C. Rhode Island Reds—Fine ous, 


Riverside Red Farm Also fine Rhode Island Reds. 


She) rs | 


Breeders Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


Each Initial. Number or Amount Courts as a Word 


Ancona Eggs—15 for $2. 
—_ Ss . ey 7 
zs, Owens and Tompkins’ strains and Single Come Sore Dad ong. 


book only few orders. each, from chickens that really lay 
( 








Offers” eges from carefully 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 


the progeny of Madison Square 


Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 





:; for $3 and $5 for sitting. 











BRAHMAS 


Light Brahma cs —15, $1.50. Robert Patterson, 
China Grove, 








15 Purebred Tai _ Brahma Eges— $1. 75, , postpaid. 
Frank Cress, Salisbury, 4 

15 Light Brahma ——. Th 9. Prize pen, 3. 
Minnie Patterson, China Grove, N. ¢ 

Purebred Light Brahma Eg = now until May 
12, eggs, $1, prepaid. Henry F. Bartlett, Bartlett, 
North Carolina. 











BUCKEYES 
Buckeye Fags $2, $3. 15, “postpaid. ~ Cockerels, is. $3. 
$5 each. Cakhurst Poultry Farm, Williamston, N. 
BUTTERCUPS 


Buttercups—Great layers. Goldenrod strain. Win 
at all Eastern shows. Stock and eggs for gale. Prices 
reasonable. Write for circular. Sydney Cook G. West, 
Newton, Massachusette. 


GAMES 


Dark Cornish Indian one Cockerels—$3 each. F, 
M. Crayton, Biltmore, N 














Buff Grytagten, _Esee—1 dozen, s 38. $5 and $9 per 15; 


Mammoth Yellow Soys—Write for prices. 
Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C 


me ry Boeckled. $1.25; omen $1.50 bushel 














., code Island Red Eggs for Sale—Free range,, 
i ; flock headed with $10 cockerel; 
hy yg - 2. “ey mail. 





Mammoth Buf Orvingw ns — 
Dr 2 Soy Beans—Get our eo ge before b buying 


Councill Seed Company, Franklin, 


Seed Mammoth Yellow Roane Buy from the grower. 
. Simmons, Belhaven, N. C. 


Choice Early Speckled Velvet 


My Buff  Oroingions Clear $5 Each a Year 





that were hatched from Owen Farm’s $12 sitting eggs. 
Best oT $3 qitting. delivered. Hollow Oak Farm, 





White Orpington Chic a. —3 coc sere. 
{rs. 








"RHODE ISLAND WHITES 


Feathered Symbols of Beauty—New breed, heaviest, 
3 Monroe Cook Poultry Farm, Lumber 





em Yellow Soy Beons—$1.90 bushel. 
Andrews Hardware Co., Bethel, . ae 








Genuine Purebred Cook’s Strain 
; Recleaned Mammoth bes a ~~ _ Beans— 
bushel, cash with order. 


Prices—On_ 0-Too-Tan, 


try Yards, Creedmoor, 


Farm White Crmgene- Ate whiter 
finer than ever we 








the best bean = hay: 
Eye’ warew, the earliest maturing; write 8. O. Johnson, 





WYANDOTTES 
me ae Eggs—15, $1.10. 














c iff Orpington = pen, 
Choice weiity breeders, wa. 75 per 15. 
Spring Hill Poultry Farm, 





For pelo—Sieat 6) thie Beane per bushel. 


pivhite, Wyandotte —15 eggs, $1.50, delivered. Alberta Middletown Grain & 








50 Tushels Sound, 
Beans—Even weight -m.. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS ge “White rani Egges— 





Redquills, Grist a general purpose fowls 
as well as great fighters. and for beauty are unsur- 
passed. Eggs, $4 15. Geo. H. Love, Lincoln, Ala. 


HAMBURG 
Hamburg Eggs—$i sitting. J. F. Punch, Newton, 
North Carolina. 
Silver Spangied Hamburgs—Egegs, 15, $1.75; 30, $3, 
postpaid. Bolick Poultry Farm, Conover, N.C. 


Silver Spangled Hamburgs—Non-sitters; American 
Beauty strain; perfect birds. Eggs, $3 sitting. I. 
Huckstep, Norge, Va. 


LEGHORNS 
260-Hgg Strain Brown » omen en $2 16. B. M. 
Stroup, Cherryville, N. 
8. C. Brown Leghorn Ben 25 per 15. Mrs. Em- 
met Carter, Scottsville, Va 


Purebred 8S. C. Brown saqperas 25 Eggs, $1,50. 
ald Manwaring, Boydton,- Va 


8. C, White Leghorns—Pullets, $2; 15 eggs, $1.50, 
postpaid. J. W. Propst. Boydton, Va. 

Purebred S. C. Brown Leghorn “~— $1.40, de- 
livered. D. H. Pepper, Thelma, N. 


White Leghorn Egas—$1.50 and e ‘Ber a, Deep 
River Poultry Farm, Randleman, N. 
Young Strain S. C. White Learn Eggs—$1 sit- 
ut Mrs. Frei Parker, Raleigh, N. 
igh Laying White Leghorns—15 egas. $1.50, post- 

oil Henry Yount, Granite Falls, N. C. 

15 8. C. Brown Leghorn Eggs—$2, xitlivered: Mat- 
ing list free. Dover Mull, Shelby, 

Purebred White Leghorn Hatching Faas per r 15; 
$10 per 100. D. H. Faulkner, Biltmore, N. C. 

8. Brown Leghorn Eges—$1.50 15; $4. Se 50; 
$8 00. Greenhali Poultry Farm, Hertford, N. 
Purebred S. C. Brown Leghorn Gece 95 Free 
range; unrelated. J. E. Bouldin, Virgilina, Va. 

8. C. hite Leghorns—260-egg strain, $1.50 hr ag 
Browns, Hf sitting. J. A. Huffman, Clarkton, N. 
Choice 8. C. Brown Leghorns—15 eggs. $1; ie or 
over, Se each, prepaid. R. W. Punch, Newton, N. C. 
8. C. White Leghorns—Flock average, 159 eggs; $5, 
$4. $3, $2 for 15. Mrs. = Williams, Marion, N. C. 
Luttrell’s Layers—S. Dark Brown Leghorns— 
Eges and baby chicks. i M. Luttrell, Paducah, Ky. 
Purebred 8. ©. Brown Léghorn Eggs—$1.50 for 15, 
insured. en Farm, N. 8. Joyner, Mgr., Murfrees- 
boro, 




































































~ Eggs 9 Select 8 S. C. Brown Leghorns—The larger 
laying kind. 15 f r $3. J. C. McGinnas, Cherryville, 
N. C., Boute 2. 

For Sale—Extra Fine Pure White | Leghorn Hens—$2 
each. Young cocks, $3.50. M. L. Edwards, Ruther- 
fordton, N. C. 

Sitting Eggs—Young Strain White Leghorns—$1.50 
per 15 eggs, delivered anywhere. J. R. Wilson, Stokes, 
North Carolina. 




















Barred Bock a ceed $8. gee Yellow Soy Beans—In geod bags; $1.90 bu. 


5, Midyette, Lake Landing, 


in Silver-laced Wyandottes. 
wilkie China Grove, Cc. 


Fishel White Wyandottes—Cockerels and eggs. “Sandy 
Creek Farm, Durham, N. C, 


Whité Wyandotte Eggs—$1.50 and 4 per 15. 
River Poultry Farm, Randleman, N. 


My Silver Wyandottes—Lay, pay, 
Viola, Kiker, *polkton, 


“"Bliver "iaaed Wyandotte Gene aieae, “and « eggs, 
$ . postpaid. Lafayette Farm, Lexington, N. C. 


Sliver Jeced My eer ae Eggs—Sittings, 
G, C. Boling, Sengtore, N 


ee weenie Eggs— wees prize 





Fishel Stein Wie ve, eggs, $1.65. 








mesres “Piymout Rock Eggs— For Salo—Strictly Recleaned Barly speckled Velvet 
Beans for seed packed two bushels » $1.25 
Osceola’s $1.50 per bushel, 


Currie, Atmore, Ala. 


7 oe Brown, and Black—Highest ger- 
= oe: 25 bushels and less, 3; 25 to 











Purebred Barred Rox Eggs—$2 





_ White Rocks—Hens, pullets. 4 Twin Oaks Poultry 








Buff Rock Begs $2 P gl a 








White eee — Soy Beans—New crop, peqbeapas. first quality Mam- 





fluctuations; cash ‘with order. Write for prices other 


» and quali 
White Seed Company, Elizabeth City, N. C 





Lx to-lay White Rocke Ease heteing, 
: aval Wyandottes—$2 
y 








Ton Barred Rock 8 zi 50; 
wood Poultry Farm, Reidsville, N. 


Guepenpess Purebred Barred Rock Eggs — 
. J. C. Troutman, Harmony, N. 


oth: Va. = eggs from 





Domestic Orchard Blueberries — Best 


Wits Wrandouge—Is ergs, 
1 outlay; quick, substantial returns. 


Whitedotte Poultry 








Hillside Poultry ere. 
Ferris 403-egg strain, 


Lh ge Rock R for Hatching Wi for par- 
W. A mn €. 


berry Co., Tampa, Fla. 





Blooded Silver-laced Wyandottes—Eggs, 17, $2, pre- 
i 90 per cent fertility guaranteed. Annie Manning, 











12 years for eges 


White Wyandottes—Bred 
} eae for 15 delivered. Elmwood Farm, 





i, Dahlias, Cannas—25 Gladiola and Dahlias 
Fine ioli, 


Ruff Rock—The kind that lay eggs. 


‘0 
¥, # nt: Sneed. Syving Garden, Gladiolo, Dahlia and Cannas on request. 


erts Co., Biltmore, N. ¢ 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 
ie ag Piants—500 postpaid, 750, BR. A. Strain, 
a. 











ed Balo—Fure Silver Laced and White Wyandotte 
r sitting of 15 for $1.50, delivered. _ = 
‘Arnold, Woodruff, 8. C, 


ee oe — Direct. 


d Re Exe 
Edgewood Farm, Warren's Tenn. 


it red- to- lay Barred Rocks 
S. H. Rogers, Rotineas 

(Thompson SCE 

Grady Withrow, Hollis, N. C. 


a From Exhibition Quality White or teak 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Lyles Grant, 














Frost- moet / , senadataaa 65c. Carolina Plant Farm, 











White Wands Aan layers, the great general 


$2.50 per 15, postpaid. Raymond PEK aa Plants—That heaiis. 











x White Ww Yandottes—Heary layers. The great general 
Eggs, $1. a per sitting. ut 
Gap Farm, Fairview, N. C. 


Choice White wy: andotte Comer from — 


Send $1 tor Fon am Cabbage Plants. 1 











: n’s | J 5 25 1,000. 
oe From eee and dark arm,” — Catbags Plants—$1. 





Kings Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


Golden Wyandottes—Eggs and —. 
ow Square Gorden, 





Coens FY Plants- —$1.25 








Ww: Bar 
50; $10 per 100, deliy- Frost- —_ ————— Plante 0, 25 1,000. 
_ i. ed Norling. N.C. Cc. 


raailiside roe Yards, 








Silver- Laced Wyandotte 1 Sea nie $2; 
at State Fair, 4 rete, 7 
Hillcrest Farm, Rust- 


Riggs, Va.—Can furnish you 


= v arleties c abbase, y=. 25 1,000. ). Ger- 
(Thompson's strain), Cc. 





second, Roanoke “Poultry ‘Show. 





ei Heading W akefield Cabbace 3 Plants—$1. 2 














i diaried Rocks — = Vue _Pediareed strain _ Winter 


C Mullen, Mapleville, N. 


Ringlet Barred Rocks—Direct 
First pen, $5; second pen, $2.50 per 
c.. 


White Wyandotte Eggs for Hatching—From pens 
mated for exhibition and eggs; 
Hickory Grove Farm, © 


Strain White Wyandottes 
records and blue ribbons. 
breeders that came direct from Martin " 
. Hollow Oak Farms, Mocksville, N. 


Sear. proof Wakefield Coupeae Plantse—$1.25 T.000. 
Claremont Plant Co., N. C. 

Covbene Piano teats par sy 
Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. 
A-prost — and Charleston a} 75; 
G,. W. Murray, Claremont, N. C Cc. 
Cabbage Plants—$1 per 1,000, 
1.25. Varina Plant Co., Varina, 


sa. per 15, by mail. 








ay Imperial a8 
, from grand exhibition 














_Cockerels—Tatched from eggs 





Test bay Bar: 
Indian Runner Ducks—Eggs, gy Ra 4 $2. 50 “amen 








Purebred 8S. C. White lecherne Sam for hatching, 
$1. ne i 15, pees H. M. Morrison, Statesville, 


Cc. whe F. Black Leghorns—White, eggs, 
$1. 35; Blacks, $1.60 per 15, postpaid. Ramsey Poultry 
Farm, Crouse, N. C. 


Ss. €, White Leghorn Eggs—Genuine Ferris 265 to 
300-egg strain; $2.50 per 15, delivered. J. Saunders, 
Route 4, Reidsville, N. C. 

Big, Lopped-comb White Leghorns (Barron Strain)— 
Heavy layers. Eggs, 10c each. Monroe Cook Poultry 
Farm, Lumber Bridge, N. C. 


Good Laying Strain Purebred S. C. Brown Leghorns 
—Eggs, 15, $1.50; 30, $2.75; 100, $8. Delivered. Mrs. 
G. T. Cooper, Whittier, N. C. 


S. C. White Leghorns—Highest quality. Don’t buy 
an egg to set until you’ve read my mating List; it’s free. 
T. B. Liles, Rockingham, N.C. 

















For Sale—Purebred S. C. White Leghorn ~ Eges— 
From heavy-laying strain; $1.25 per 15 until June. 
Write M. F. Greer, Boomer, N. C. 

8S. C. White Leghorn Eggs. Headed by Ferris pedi- 
greed males 265 egg strain. $3. per 15. Range flock 
$2. Mrs Roy Slade, Blanch, N. C. 


Oak Dale White Leghorns—Have won at Madison 
Square Garden 20 years. We buy direct. Eggs, $2, 
delivered. Fairview Farms, Mocksville, N. C. 


Genuine 8. C. White Leghorn Eggs—From select 
birds. Guaranteed fresh and fertile; 15, $1.50; 30, 
$2.50, postpaid. John T. Zehmer, McKenney, Va 


Barron S. C. White Leghorn Hatching Eges—$2.75 
per 15. Cockerels, $5 each, from 221 to 288-egg pedi- 
greed stock. A 281-306-egg, pedigreed. $25 cockerel 
heads my pen. C. A. Dillard, Mebane, N. C. 


Aristocrat S. C. Brown Leghorns—15 years have I 
labored to produce birds that I am now proud of. 
Pwe, yes—egg machine, yes—What you want, yes 
$1.50 sittin; 100, $7. Thos. Washington, Woodford, 
Virginia. 


Hardin’s S. C. White Leghorns—Represent the rich- 
est blood lines in America. Selected eggs for hatching 
from large, heavy laying, sturdy, stay white birds, bred 
from sweepstakes winners, at Knoxville, Tenn., and 
Official State Show; $5 per 15; $15 per 50. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Wm. H. Hardin, Salisbury, N. C. 


MINORCAS 


Black a oe Eges—$1.50 15. LL. C, Huss, Lin- 
cate. 





























pane Minorca ty ae v1 15. Cornish . 
sa" is C. Huss, Lincolnton, N. — 


per 8; _Fawn and White, $2. 
I Have Been 7 ThompSon Ringlet Rocks for - C. 
y , Customers have raised many prize win- 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

tern. Slope esao Salisbury, Cc. 

Barred yo gga oe Rock Eggs—$1.50 per dozen. 

and second en at 

County Fairs, 1919 and 1920. W. 
These om delivered. 





For Baie Ea od one dia iret ld 








Sones ‘Wanted—W i 
one * ; Can price. 





“Barly Cabbage Fanaa frpan bee 
500, $1; 1, 


. Scott, Franklin, Va. 


= Per 1,000 for the Largest, Finest Cabbage Plants 
You Ever Saw—Customer paying postage 








Mrs. B. Fr ” Fauen, 
~ Wanted— —Peafowls. Mrs. Geo. A. Taylor, Monetta, 





Direct from Thomp- 





Saetk Ringlet Barred Rocks— Cabbage Plante—1,000, $1 ‘ 7 
Ist, 50c per 100, postpaid. Thomas- 


geplants, 
ville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
soe root o Cobpege zen 





Farm flock, Thompson strain 


ores, me. hens headed by YS from hia a 8 Holland, Bourbon Red. 





John Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


Bourbon Red Turkey 
Fairview Farm, “Ramseur, 
Bronze—Finest in existence. . 
Bronze E, Turkey Farm, sitet City, 


__ Improve Your Flock With mine Mieesinesar “Bronze 
Fred M. Baker, Scotts- 


ts—Leading varieties, 
}. oes. ‘" 50, postage pee. 











Cabbage Fee nodine” vere ing a: 
500, 90c; 1,000, ae prepaid; express, $1 1,000. Sat- 
t 


East ‘Virginia Plant Farm. 


“Barred Rocks—Direct from Thomp- 
son’s New York exhibition blood; : 
3 5, "$5: sons rd sale, 








Millions “Frege papeeee fa” Good. 15c; 





enn Choice Mammoth Bronze Turkey Cockerels— 
i 5. _ Don’t write unless you 
Write The Manice Orchard, 


TT ay eee 
pany, Franklin, Va. 


Fr cgtDroot oe Plants—All varieties. 200, 
. $1.75, postage prepaid. 

satisfaction gugrant 
Plant “Company, Franklin, Va. 


We Grow Millions Early Jersey, 
Cabbage Plants—Postpaid, 


sell some extra cockerels for egg 
Saye this Pe for Eo id an@ friends. P, 





_ RHODE 1 ISLAND REDS 








ook: Feeding, rearing, 








—— OR MORE BREEDS 


Bantam and Extra Fine Black Lang- 





Gfoweil’ 3 Plant Farm, Concord, 


Cabbage Plants—300, 
. $4.50; 10, 000, $8. 50; mailed 














. Rhode Island Red Exas—Prepaid, 


oe Deliveres Fai. head of my flock is a first prize Whotsesle Plant Company, 








Dark Rhode Is land Red Eege—$1. 50 and $2, 
N. 











4 Re a (Tompkins Strain)—81 0 15, Austin -#oultry Farm, }  B 100 Dostoatd, Me 50: 
A 








= rom Choice, 
Lee eatenieed” Lyles Grant, 





Dark Cornish Buff —s 
T. 


Black "Langshais— $2 sitting delivered. Seaside” Prost-proot Cabbage a large, 
 C, 








Eggs, $8 to $6 per 15. 
Red Feather Farms, Satisfaction positively 


anteed. Seaside Farms, Darien, 
Frost-proof Cabbage —= 5 Jorsey, yam 7 


, Indian Runner pues. 








Reds—‘The dark red kind. 


15 eggs. $3: 80 for $5. nly $2 sitting, delivered, 1 


R. E. Ware, Shelby, 
, Connelly Spring, N. ; satisfaction  quaranteed : 


Black G tiants, Buff Rocks, art 6 Cornish, “Light Brah- 








I = a Few Very Choice Rhode Island Red Coc! 
John Sandy Covington, 





"ma. OB mated breeding stock. | : ee Cates Fi Plantse— oan 





Ly 4 's Mammoth Gaineeee— Win wherever shown. 
talog free, Trio Poultry Yards, Woodlawn Station, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Quality-bred White Minorcas—For eggs and oxhi- 
} i % jf a $1.50, prepaid. Golden Rule Farm, 


Fertile hatching eggs, 


—From prize winners, of 8. C. 
Austin’s Poultry Yard, 





Island Reds; Pad $3 ver 15. ll Brahmas, Black Langshans, 


Absolute sotisfaction pt arene | or mon- 
Rhode Island Reds |; ote Wyandottes y i 


, Rountree & Company, Hardee 








5 Cc. “Rhode » ane Red Hatching Eggs—100 
, at + 9103 Yeghorns, Ancon 
A Westfield Farm, Route 7, ho An ba 5 as and Reds. Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Grown 








ORPINGTONS 


Purebred Buff Orpington Eggs—$1.5 
eet waren NC. a oe 


piso. Blas inet. 








neton Eeer—Fh, 50 per 15. Mrs. Wilbur 






[a ee re 


fr 
— Jersey Wakefield, Ghar- 
High Way Poultry Farm—Offers ones, for sitting, at 
o- these leading  mtetne: 
tr White Orpingtons, $3 per 15, deliv- 
8. C. jens 


ae: mpkins 
Island Reds, $3 Der 15, delivered. 
Anconas, $2 as 15, delivered, the canal 
Pine Level, Cc. 


Carofina Poultry Farm, Greenville, 8. C.— 


oe dark red, heavy laying Reds. antes to ship at once 





fH ot 15, ‘poapala. H M. 
+, Route 


oy bank in Tifton, or citizen of Tifton Coun- 
ty. Tifton Potato Company, Inc., Tifton, @: 














March 18, 1922 


Saturday, 


Farmers’ Exchange 


Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Number or Amcu vunts as Word 
address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Raleig h, N. Cc. 


BAGE AND COL I ARDS 


‘7 
f ' 


ays 


ABB 





ured I 
1.000, $1: 5.000, 4.54 
no Plant ¢ ns I 


CLOVER 

















lover ed—Handstripped, 
1 eent hip ss 100-ID. 
ped C3 order. 

order. Imple- 
Miss 


nt leaned, 7 cé€ 
pounds 
with *100-ID 
Brooksville 


CORN 
of Well Selected 
R. B. Oliver, Crewe, 
olifie White C« 
$1.75; 2 bushels, 
c 


5 less 2 shiy 
fluable booklet Farm 


& Sec 


d Co 





Be pone County 
a. 





m-—- 


smelt white cob. Peck, 
$3.2 N. A. Kimery, 








Johnson's Prolific—Progres- 
bred up from large, white, 
23 successive seasons of 
no barren 


Pedigreed Seed Corn— 
impre ved for 84 years; 
to 2-eared variety by 
ting see ed. Every seed germinates; 























is While it lasts, $1 per peck; $3 per bushel. 
for folder of testimonials. Address J. D. John- 
varland, N. C. 
COTTON 
Improved Early King Cotton Seed—Cheap. Catalog, 
Sexton Plant Co., Royston, Ga. 
Elue Ribbon, Big Boll, Early, 5-Lock Cotton— —Prize 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C. 
Meade 15-inch Long Staple Cotton Seed— —Ginned 
prin gin; $2 bushel. Jerome Kennedy, Dexter, Ga. 
Make Money by Planting Graple Cotton—Webber 49 
strain 4, $1.25 bushel. M. W. Doty, Winnsboro, S. C, 
Alabama Wonder Cotton Seed—$1 per bu., F. O. 
car Washington, N. C. W. 8S. Dudley, Lake PR 
ing, 
For Sxle—Cook’s  Reimproved 1 cotton, Seed—$1.25 
bushel; 40 per cent lint. No weevil. . C. McKinnon, 
Mt. Gilead, N. C. 





~Wannamaker’s Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—1920 
crop, more than bale per acre, Good as best. 1 per 
bu. Oscar Roper, Clio, 8. C. 


Seed—Webber 49 Strain 4 and Delta 


-One year from etistnater ; $1.50 per bu. 
Clemson C ollege, 8. ¢ 





Long Staple 
Type Webber 
W. B. Rogers, 

King’s Early Improved Cotton Seed—Karliest of all. 
Gets ahead of the weevil. Buy from originator and get 
pure seed. 100-T. bag, $4.50. Jno. W. King, Louis- 
burg. N. C 

Beat Weevil With King’s Extra Early Improved Cot- 














on—Large bolls, heavy yielder, pure, above weevil 
line; $2 bushel; $6 100 Ms. Ridgecrest Farm, Trout- 
man, N. C. 
~ Strain No. 29 King’s Reimproved Cotton Seed— 
Selected and bred in foothills of Blue Ridge; no 
weevil; $1.50 per bushel. Hickory Grove Farm, Con- 
over, N. © P 

35 B is No. 12 Long Staple—Sotind and pure; $2 





h 
tel 





per bus 40 Bushels fine strain Short Staple that 
averaged 45 per cent lint last year, $1.25 per bu. 
Thos. J. White, Concord, N. C. 

For Sale—Cleveand Big Boll—Stood second at Pee 


Dee Station; staple superior; very early; improved by 
‘plant to row’? method; under Government expert last 

















4 years. Own gin exclusively for our seed. Nowhere 
can you buy seed closer to pedigree. 10 Bushels or 
over, at 1 ; Also Polled Hereford cattle. C. 
Voolsey, Aiken, 8S. 

Marett’s Early Sed Wannamaker-Cleveland Big 
Roli Cotton Seed —Developed in the Piedmont Belt. 
Ginned on private gin; cleaned, screened, culled and 
delinted. This varlety of cotton indorsed by experiment 
station Our farms made, this last year, $11,322 
counting seed at ordinary prices, or 35 per cent on our 
investment. We guarantee. Write for catalog. and 
prices Marett Farm & Seed Company, Westminster, 
South Carolina. 

digreed Big Boll Express—1 3-18 inch staple, and 
per cent lint. Bred by me last 5 years for boll 

vil conditions. Earliest variety of any kind yet de- 
veloped It certainly beats the boll weevil! Limited 
supply of choice seed. 10 bushels or less, $3.50 per 

; 50 bushels, $3 per bu.; over 50 bushels, 





per bu., F. O. B. Corne 


a, : cash with order, 
AB ©. D. to reliable parties. 


Also offering several 





other kinds improved cotton seed. Write or wire me. 
C. A. McLendon, Breeder and Dealer, Atlanta, Ga 
Cut Your ‘reage and Plant Wannamaker’s Im- 
proved ¢ Me. Big Boll (1920 Grown) Cotton Seed— 
No better short staple cotton. On account of earliness 

















a uctiveness, it is the cotton to plant in the 
boll sections No other variety grown on my 
plan r ginned on my private gin. This keeps 
the choice strain of Cleveland Big Boll pure and un- 
mixed These seed have been recleaned and graded, 
thereby giving uniform, plump, he avy seed for planting, 
wt gives the best results. 5-bushel bag $1.25; 
hot gra . Second year from orig inator. J. 3ur- 
tk Ne herr y, S. ( Reference: Commercial, National, 
Exchange Banks 


Hartsville Long Staple—Biggest money 
varieties. Especially adapted to upper 
ina soil and climate because of early ma- 







all 


arol 








and heavy fruiting. I grew 205 bales on 200 

1920. Did fully as well 1921 with only 500 Ds. 

i per acre. sold 1920 crop last August for 

t a pound through, and portion of 1921 crop for 

S ecuts. Seed pure, aeclimated, double cleaned. No 
bushel bags only. $5 per bag, any quan- 

limited. Money returned if order re- 

late ference, any bank in Dunn or 





Re 
North Carolin a farmers have 
lanting long staple 
veevil destruction to large 


a great oppor- 
next year or two, on ac- 
areas growing it 









































All grades of seed are marketed, poor and 
and best. As you sow, so must you reap. 
u can buy- will prove the ene you can 
0. Townsend, Dunn, N. C 
x FL OWERS 
Sale & 2-year rose pli 
March 1s 15th. Now is time for spr é 
Wh te Maiti: Cochet, > My Maryland (pink), Red 
Rhe Reid, Sunburst Y , at 60c¢ each, plus 5¢ 
postage if by mail. the following beautiful 
“lity tn Marehoneil, ; Silver Moon, Hiawatha, 
merica eauty, Killarney, 60¢ each, plus postage 
Si ial offer 69%e roses for $5 and postage per 
' T he 10 who take advantage of this offer 
cozen i 1 coleus will be given free. Hollywood 
(ir ! Mi. Cool, 8. C Mrs. Alex. Staunton, 
GRASS SEED 
Suda 5 Mhs., $1.75; 100 Ibs., $5. Poyner Seed 
€o., Dothan, Ala. 
Sudan Crass--100 ths.,: $5; 50 Ths., $2.75; less 
» 6e . Hadmon Seed Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
a, KUDZU 
Kulzu—$2.50 100... Kelsey’ Puckett, Spencer, Var 
z LESPEDEZA wat 
oa” Seed ae . "Sile=Nat~ crap, pan-caught. 
prices J. Dobrowlski, Ethel, La. 
































Sale—New Crop, Recleaned Lespedeza Seed— 
m Johnson or nut grass seed. B. A. Price, 
Ss Free from Johnson and nut 
ged; 1921 rop; $2.90 bu, 1 R Annison 
For Sa I h a Recleaned Lespedeza 
i—$4 per t l, in 4-bushel sacks (100 Ibs.), 
oo” ( Miss 
For Sa I 1 1921 yp Lesix t Get 
, 3 t g Lespedeza Seed ¢ ers’ 
‘ € ive Asst Baton Rouge Louisiana 
MILLET 
Cattail Millet Seed for Sale—Less than 
10 to 50 Ld to 100 Ibs., 12 
f.o.b. our ing point Write fi 
3 Da Bi , Donalsonville 
OATS 
For Sale—Gen ang Burt or 90 Day Oats. Wilson 
Dr nd Biddle Corp., Norfolk, _Va 
PEANUTS 
Seed Peanuts Small Running Bunch and Jumbo— 
Good stock Write for prices. Slade, Rhodes & Com- 
é Hamilton, Ohio 







“No Carolina 
4440. Any 
Ala 


No. 1 Seed or Roasting Peanuts—Alabama 


North | 





lected, Recle aned Seed Peanuts 
¢ cents per Ib.; White Spanish, 
ippe Stric kland & Baxter, Clio, 


Selected 

















Runners, 4c ™.; White Spanish, 4¢ I. No order 
accepted for less than 100 Ibs. Cash with order. Goff- 
Hutchison Mere. Co. (Inc., $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 
PEAS 

Choice + aaeamamaiincanal bu. Ernest Baker, Big 
Sandy, Tenr 

Early Speckled Pe ao_92.76 per bushel. S. C. Rob- 
erts, Route 3, Lenoir, N 

Whippoorwill Peas—$2 mixed, $2.50. dD. W. 


Alexander, Connelly Springs, N ‘ TA Swe 
Cowpeas—Get our wholesale prices before buying. 
Councill Seed Company, Franklin, Va. 
Peas—$2.50; Whippoorwills, 
Bush- Davi; s, Richland, 
Write for prices, stating va- 
Leesville, 8. C. 





Mixed, 





 brabham, Tron 
25. Recleaned. 





Cowpeas—All_ varieties 
rieties wanted. Epting Distributing Co., 





For Sale—Velvet Beans—Beans and peas, on varie~ 
ties; car lots or less, Vrite for pric dD surch 
ermanent J ith hardy r 





na- 
Write for catalog. Valdesian 





























Clover White Clover, Alfalfa, 
a ras Write for price list. Hudmon 
N Te 
: $1 1.0 1a, Red 
¢ l Pota 1, $1.75 
00; $1.25 5,000 or ov Meigs 
‘ Hl 
I t-p f Cabbage Plant All ies 00, T5e 
1,000, $1.2 ».000, £5 oO 1 " y 
€ & - a Gus sat s r Plant 
‘ ie Ga. 
Harte Riso Potato Wants OLUs per 1.508; 16.580 oe 
« r $1.25 per 1,000 Cabl t pli 8 $1 > per 
l 00 oF \ $1 1 on P g 1 
5S ige ( i Ga 
Cabbage and P! ( Na H L, 
Porto Rico 1 plant " ] t 
ymises.’’ ail or exy S. argest d r the 
world Wr office nearest you. Sexton “Phi t Co., 
Royston, Valdosta, Thomasville, and Lavonia, Ga.; 
Tallahassee, Fla 
Ten Million Genuine Porto can Sweet Potato 
Pil Ready for shipment April’ the first. Guaran- 
teed; Government inspected; clear of black rot. $2 per 
1,0C0, parcel post; $1.75 per 1,000 by express; $1.60 per 
1,000 in 5,0000 lots or more. Tomato plants the same 
price; not ready before May. Book order now. Potato 
plants will be scarce this year. Mansor Plant Co., 
v aldosta, Ga. 
FRUIT TREES 
Elberta Peach Trees—Fine l-year-olds, 3 to 5 feet. 


Price right. Greensboro, N. C. 

In Every $3 Order for Fruit Trees—We will give free 
one of our Mays Delicious peach trees, very best of the 
very earliest of peaches. Greensboro Nurseries, Greens- 


Greensboro Nurseries, 








boro, N. C. 

Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Rose Bushes, Hedge 
Plants, Ete.—Healthy, vigorous stock at reasonable 
prices. New descriptive catalog free. 1,500 acres in 
nurseries. We supply the small planter, the — or- 
chards and large commercial orchards. 50 in 


ears 
business. The Huntsville Nurseries, Huntsville, Ala., 
806. 


Box 





Brabham, Iron and Clay Peas—$2.35 bu.; Whippoor- 
will, $2.20; mixed peas, $2.15 bu. Ben Murphy, San- 
dersville, Ga. 





For Sale—500 Bushels Mixed Peas—In new bags, 150 
Ibs., at $2.50 per bushel, F.0.B. Mooresville, N. C.; 
cash with order. W. N. Johnston Sons 


Peas for Sale—In select, straight varieties, $2.75; 





mixed, $2.50 per bushel, F.0.B. here. eck or _money 
order wi with order. Long & Britt, t, Newberry, § 8. 
Brabham Peas—$2.60; Iron, $2.55; mixed, $2.50. 


Freight prepaid 


New even weight bags; “sound peas. 
Olin J. Salley, 


on 5 7 ry up, cash with orders. 
alley, N. 





POTATOES 
Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.50 1,000. 
. S. Wells, Tallahassee, Fila. 
“Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$1.50 
1,000. J. B. Cowart, Collins, Ga. 
Porto eee Potato Plants—$1.75 1,000; 5,000, $7.50; 
Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 
Porto ao Triumph, Yellow Yam Potato Plants— 
April 10th; $1.50 1,000. Staunton Farm, Lenox, Ga. 


Seletced Seed Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Hall and Porto 
Rico—$1.50 per bu. Price Seed Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


























Porto Rico Potato Plants—Treated; 1,000, $1.50; 
10,000 at $1.40. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, 
reorgia. 

Four Million Porto Rico Potato Plants for Sale— 
$1.50 per 1,000; cash with order, R. Batten, 
Winokur, Ga., Route 1. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Pure Porto Rico’s from vine 
cuttings. Smooth bright geen. Oakwood Farm, Mid- 
dieton Bros., Warsaw, 


Seed Sweet Potatoes Nancy Halls, 
Southern. Queens—$4 per 3- oyene crate. 
order. Yoder Bros., Newton, 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—White Sweets, 
Nancy Halls—Smooth, bright stock. 
E. M. Chadwick, Gloucester, k 

Poro Rico Potato Plants—$1.40 1,000; 
1,000; 10,000, $1.20°1,000. Fully guaranteed, 
ist shipments. 7. H. Brigman, Baxley, 

Seed Sweet Potatoes— Porto Rico variety, grown from 
vine cuttings; recleaned; packed bushel hampers, per 
hamper, $1.50. J. F. Ratliff & Son, Blackshear, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants (Inspected)— 


‘arly Triumphs, 
Cash with 





Porto Ricos and 
For prices, write 





5,000, $1.30 
April 








Improved 








$1.50 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.35 1,000 omatoes, Stone 
and Acme, $1.50 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Fossett Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 

For Sale—2,000 Bushels Seed Nancy Hall and Porto 
Rico Potatoe Choice vine cutting; seed, $2 bust ~ 
hamper; $5.75 3-bushel barrel. Select seed, $1.50 bu. 


All free from rot and 


hamper; $4.50 3-bushel barrel. 
Dallas 


disease. Prices large quantities on request. 
Potato Company, Dallas, N. C. 
Ten Million Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants—Grown 


from best selected seed, treated and inspected to in- 
500, 25 1,000, 





1.25; 





sure against diseases. Postpaid, 0 
2.25. Express, 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $8; 10, 000, $15; 
50,000, $70. Order now for April, May, and June ship- 


shipment and satisfaction guaranteed, 
Omega, Ga 


ments. Prompt 
Powell Plant Co., 
“Piedmont’’ Brand Plants— 1uine Porto Rico pota- 
to plants. Earliana, Stone and Greater Baltimore tomato 
plants; ready April Ist; order now. Prices: 100 for 50c; 
500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2 75, postpaid. By express, 1,000 
for $2; 5,000 at $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000 at $1.50 per 
1,000. Cabbage, onion and beet plants. Write for price 








list. Prompt shipment and_ satisfaction guaranteed. 
Piedmont Plant Company,\ Albany, Ga., or Greenville, 
South Carolina. 

RASPBERRIES 


iverbearing ‘Raspberry Plants. ‘James Rogers, “Proffitt, 
Virginia. 





STRAWBERRIES 


Strawberry Plants—Klondyke, Aroma—1,000, $2.75. 
Buy from J. A. Mitchell, Rhea Springs, Tenn. 


Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Plants—Prepaid, 
100, $1; 500, $4.75; 1,000, $9.25. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. i 0. Byrn, Sylvia, Tenn. 


TOMATOES 


“Tomato Seed — Packet free, and big seed “catalog. 
Write today. F. C, Chelf, Seed Grower, Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky. 

Early Acme, Early Jewell and Stone Tomato Plants; 
Fisaiento Pepper A pcadltieaes for $1, prepaid. J. B. 

owart, Collins, Ga. 


Early Cold Frame Tomato 
$1.50. Pepper and eggplants, 
ville Plant Co., Thomasville, 


WATERMELONS 


Select Tom Watson Watermelon Seed for Sale—50c 
any quantity. Duncan Whiddon, Tifton, Ga. 
Waterme lon Seed—55e per Ib., 
Tucker Bros., Byron, 




















50c; 1,000, 
Thomas- 


Plants—100, 
50c per 100 
Ga. 





nD. 








Se ‘lect 
postpaid. 
Oklahoma. 


Tom Watson 
We raise our seed. 


Seed—No 
prepaid. 


Tom Watson Watermelon 
kind raised on farm; 65c per BD., 
Troutman, Addor, N. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Magnolia trees; 


shrubs, vines. 


Genuine other 
oe 











Trees—50 cents up. Evergreen 
Deaton Nurseries, Vass, N. C. 

For Prompt Seryice—Address. orders for all kin 
fruits and grnanererey ta Greensbora Nurseries, Greens- 
yore,’ N. 





$1. per 1000% 10,600 $9.1" 
1000. Clark Plant Co., 


st Pre sof Cabbage Plants, 
and Tomato Plants $1. 
masville, Ga 


Fr 
Onion 
Th 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general once A 3 
antee to land advertisements, 
chaser should see land for himself Detore be Buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisf refer 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. 
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miin- 


(31) 


a ale — sites Power Cane Mill. EB. W. To 
_ 


spect, Virginia. 


hion a Runner Corn -Mills—Modern 


Millstone 

































for circular, Carolina 
N. C, 
rgain—Portabie Shir gle Machine— 
for gagoline log saw rig. M. M. 
N ( 
Ne I { 50. 
lows Olive ha vs, 
r pa ‘ 4 er 
{ i 
-One International Harvester Co, 
trac »] l t Dur 
lam, Db su i enta, 
Apply t M Bui R \“\ R t 
+ np lhe i y 
weer nnn 
ed Shoa : 50 1 s Peas, el I 
I N. < 

Allow Your Advertisement a Chance to “Make Good” 
Run it consecutively and get better results, 

Darn B-Z Cement—Patches perfectly all clothing: 95 
cents a tube Sold by F. E. Robinson, Stony Creek, 
Virginia 

We Collect Aceount Notes, Claims- Al ywhere in 
world No charges unless collected May’s Collection 
Agency. Somerset, Ky 

Bargains in Cheyiots, Gingham hein mestic, Suitings, 
Outing—Write for samples and prices B. & R. Mfg. 
Co., Dept. C, Tupelo, is 

h, Doors, "Frames, Ei. for Sale—Slightly used, 
various sizes yew sto k, all sizes. Write us before 
building Harrison C mstruction Co., 


Petersburg, Va. 


AUTO SUPPLIES 


Free Catalog Ford 





Acc essorigs, Farm Tools. Kier- 
nan (o., Whitewater. Wisconsin. 
BEEWARE 

For Sale Bee Hives and Bee-keepers’ Suppties— 


Write for a and special price list. Roebuck Gin 
c. 


Co., Roebuck, S. 

We naa es ture Modern ~ Cypress Bee Hives—Ar 
carry a complete stock of everything in bee supplies: 
Quality and seryice combined with leer prices. Write 
for our catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Helena, 

CIGARS 
r Direct—50 prepaid 
Write Havana Smokehouse, 

FERTILIZERS 

Nitrate of Soda Wanted—From 25 to 100 tons, resale, 
importers’ contracts. Will pay cash equity if price at- 
tractive, tw. oe and April. J. Roy Cunningham, Lan- 














Buy Your Cigars , $1.75. Agents 
wanted. Homeland, Ga, 




















MARYLAND caster, 5 are 

Farm for Sale—Near Salisbury, Maryland, where 
farming pays. Fine climate and good markets. For Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet—1 year, $1 and 
particulars, address Samuel P. Woodcock, Salisbury, 2; 2 years, $3 to $6, delivered, per 100. Bvergreen 
Maryland. Nurseries, Conway, S. C. 

Farm for Sale—Contkining 110 acres, about one- HIDES 
half in cultivation and balance in woodland. Good oceania - 
house and out-buildings; also a in bearing; good Tan Hides—Into harness, and upper leather, lap 
roads. Price $2,000, easy term: For particulars, robes, rugs, overcoats. Write Athens Hide Co.; Athens, 
address Samuel P. Woodcock, Salisbury, Maryland. Georgia, 





NORTH CAROLINA 
ee oe Farms for Sale or Rent. 





Joel Layton, 
unn 





Choice Farms as for Sale or Rent. Joel Layton, Dunn, 


North Carolina 

Tracts Fine Timberlands—Pine, juniper, ~ hardwood; 
for lumber and shingles. Also improved farms. W. J. 
Brockington, Fayetteville, N. C. 

For Sale—Brick Hotel—14 rooms, all furnished, 
electrict lights, water; doing good business. Will sell 
on good terms. Farmers’ Insurance & Trust Company, 
Creedmoor, N. 


Want Good Home 








You Where you can make more 


than living. Terms, suit buyer. Look out; miss good 
chance. Write; find out. E, C, Conner, Pores Knob, 


North Carolina. 





VIRGINIA 


“Improved i Farm Cheap!—Would exchange for Toller 
mills. Isom Dimmette, Lunenburg, Va. 





Farms for Sale- 
clovers, dairy, and stock raising. 
Side, Va. 


Suitable for Bright tobacco, » grain, 
G. RB. »oker, Sunny 





OTHER STATES 


Money-Making Farms in Arkansas and Other South- 
ern States for Exchange—If you have any real estate 
of any kind for exchange, write me at once, giving 
full description of property. John D. Baker, DeQueen, 
Arkansas. 








Cotton is King at Seagraves, Gaines County, Texas— 
Where they have no Boll Weevils, no Chinch Bugs and 
no Pink Boll Worms, and where you can raise from a 
half to three-quarters of a bale of cotton and from 30 to 
40 bushels of corn to the acre. We are offering to sell 
the Spearman Farm Lands in quantities to suit the 
purchaser at from $10 to $18 per acre with a small 
cash payment and on long time and at a low rate of 
interest. If you are interested in acquiring a home 
for yourself and family where you can have an abund- 
ance of pure fresh water and a healthful climate, write 
a card today to W. A. SoRelle, Gen. Agt., 8 Santa Fe 
Bldg., Seagraves, Texas, for a descriptive pamphlet 
giving full information about “this country and the plan 
of purchase. This is a good country to live in, a good 
country to m ake money in and it is a good country to 
raise a family in. It is the coming grain and cotton 
country of the West. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Men—Become Automobile. Experts—$#45 
as Franklin Institute, 








week, 
Dept. 


Boys, 
Learn while earning. 
C 419, Rochester, 











Learn “at Home or Scho \l—Bookkeepin, g, , Shorthand— 
On crédit. Positions guaranteed, Edwards, College, 
Winston, N. C., and High Point, ) mes 








Girls, Women—Become Dress Designers— SS week, 
Learn while earning. Sample lessons free. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. © 540, Rochester, N. Y. 

Wanted—Young Men to Learn the Barber Trade— 
We will help them start in business. Write for cata- 






rlotte, N. 


log. Chark tte Barber College, Ch 
Milline 


Become 
while earning 
diately. Franklin 
New Yor 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


SALESMEN 


Fruit Tree Salesmen—Good business for hustlers. 
Profitable, pleasant, permanent work. Write for terms. 
Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
(Poultryman)—Would start commercial 
Very little capital re- 

940 E. St., N. W., 








” Designers — $125 month. Learn 
mple lessons free. Write imme- 
Rochester, 


“Institute, Dept. C 824, 

















Young Man 
poultry business for farmer. 
quired. Address N. L. Beale, 
Washington, D. C. 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell 
patent patch for instantly mending: leaks in 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Agents: Make 
washers—Profits, $2.50 each. 
Experience unnecessary. Free 
Autowasher Co,, Johnstown, Ohio. 


$5,000 Every Year—$2,000 easy in spare time. We 
share profits with you besides, 





Mendets, a 
all uten- 
Dept. 





and Auto- 
practical uses. 
proposition. 


Sprayers 
Many 


sample 


Money Selling 








Sell ‘‘Weather Mon- 








areh’’ Raincoats. Ask about new “‘Duol Coat’ No. 
999. Get your sample raincoat free. Associated Rain- 
coat Agents, Inc., L-446 N. Wells, Chicago: on 
“MACHINERY «3°. 
Oliver Typewriter—Good shape, cheap. Moffitt. 
Ramseur, N. G 





~ HONEY 


« hoice White Honey Delicious flavor; 10 
postpaid to 4th zone, for $2; 
ville Apiartes, Alle nville, Ala 


10-1. cans, 
cash with order. Allen- 


Pure Palmetto Honey— — ‘prepaid parcel post: 6 
$1. 12 Ibs., $2.40. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Many picased custome! rs in Carolina. R. Cy Boswell, , 
Wilson, Fla. Sample, 10c. 





NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 


~~ Wanted—Inquiries for magazine clubbing, price lists. 
This kind of offers: Woman’s Home Companion, 1 year, 
$1.50, 2 years $2.50, or it and American Magazine 
both for $3.25, just about 134%4c each; The Pictorial 
and McCall's for 8% cents per copy each, or just $2.10 
for both for 1 year. Pictorial and Christian Herald, 
64 magazines, for $3. Pictorial and Youth’s Com- 
panion, $3.25. Ladies’ Home Journal and Country 
Gentleman, 64 magazines, $2.50. Saturday Evening 
Post, $2 for 52 issues. Hundreds more good offers 
Write today. Pearson’s Magazine Agency, Wellford, 
South Carolina. 


OYSTER SHELLS 


Crushel Oyster Shell—Poultry Grit—100-™. bags, $1 
per bag, with order, shipped to any address. Special 
price on car lots. Also crushed shell lime for agri- 














cultural purposes. J. M. Swindell Co., Washington, 
North Carolina. 
PRINTING 
100 Printed Envelopes—50c, Jasper M. Byrd, Calyp- 
80, North Carolina. 
) Envelopes, $1. 10; 500, $1.75, postpaid. Womble 














Pr ss, Bear Creek, 

300 ~ White Envelopes—Printed, 60c; 250, 95c; 500, 
$1.60; delivered. Times-News, Creedmoor, N. C. 

POULTRY FEED 

Fish Scrap—$3 100. Oyster shells, 60 cents 100. 
Every kind of mill feed; prices right. Robert B. 
Smith, Nassawadox, Va. 

PRODUCE 
Wanted—Butter and Eggs. Hannah Grundy, 4664 


Philadelphia. 
ROOFING 
Roofing—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing; painted tin 
and galvanized -shingles; rubber roofing; slate-sur- 
faced roofing and shingle-roll; asphalt shingles; Johns- 
Manville asbestos shingles; Richardson wall board; 
ridge roll, valley, gutters, downspouts, skylights, ven- 
tilators, cornices. Write us for prices. We furnish 
mechanics to erect our goods when desired. Budd- 

Piper Roofing Co., Distributors, Durham, N. C. 


Linman St., 

















SYRUP 

Ribbon Cane Syrup—$2.50, six gallons crated. Ralph 
Griffin, Douglas, Ga. 

Best Sugar Cane Syrup—$10 barrel. Sample, ic. 
Rush-Davis, Richland, .Ga. 

New Georgia Cane Syrup—Delicious, thick, bright 
syrup, as fine as can made, Six 10-M. cans to case, 
$2.75. J. F. Ratliff & Son, Blackshear, Ga. 





crop, new barrels. Pure Georgia cane 
barrel for $8.75, f.o.b. Blackshear, 
Write Pierce Trading Co., 


Syrup— New 
syrup; 35-gallon 
Georgia; cash with order. 
Blackshear, Ga. 

“Syrup’’—Our Famous Sugar Refiners Syrup—Abso- 
lute satisfaction guaranteed. Sample by mail, on re- 
ceipt of lic. 60-gallon barrels, 30c gallon. Cash with 
order. LaGrange Gro. Co., LaGrange, N. C. 


» TOBACCO 


and Smoking Tobacco—5 Ibs. 
Farmers’ Union, 











Homespun Chewing 








$1.25: 10 Ibs., $2.50; 20 Ths., $4.50. 
esnoia. Ky. vee a = 

Mfg. Chewing Tobacco—Virginia Sun Cured—Simi- 
lar to apple; 80c . Try one pound, delivered. 
A. Mel Kay & Son, Maxton, N. oO, 

Ke ntuc ‘ky F inest Natur al “Le af Tobecoe Chewing, 
10 Ths., $3.25; smoking, 10 IDs., $2; Ihs., $3.50, 
Producers’ Exchange, Mayfield, Ky. 





BEAUTIFY YOUR GROUNDS 


Ry planting our Hardy Evergreens. Shrubs, Vines, 
and Shade Trees, Fruit Trees, Grapes Berry Plants, 
ete. Now is the time-to plant. We sell to you 
direct. at lowest possible prices. No agents. 
WRITH FOR FRED CATALOG 
(Established 46 Years) 


J.B. WATKINS & BRO, : 


MIDLOTHIAN, VIRGINIA. 








the boll! weevil, result- 
ing in larger yields 
of better Grade cotton 


On fertilized cotton more 
bolls reach maturity be- 


fore being attacked by 
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A product endorsed by 
over 10,000 dealers 


ORE than 10,000 dealers endorse and recommend Swift’s Red 
Steer Fertilizers. 


Their recommendations are not given lightly. They are substantial, 
successful men who have conducted business and farming profitably 
—and they are willing to put their reputations behind Swift’s Red 
Steer Fertilizers because they know it is a good product. 

They know that fer over fifty years Swift & Company has steadily 
maintained a reputation for making each product the best of its kind. 
They know that every bag of Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizer is backed 
by all of the resources—trained chemists, agricultural experts, manu- 
facturing equipment, abundance of raw materials—of a great manu- 
facturing organization. 

They know that when they sell Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers they are 
giving their customers the best fertilizer value that money can buy. 
Use Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers liberally this year. Get acquainted 
with the Swift dealer in your town—let him supply all of your 
fertilizer requirements. If there is no dealer in your community 
write our nearest Sales Division. 


Swift & Company, Dept. 124 
Fertilizer Works 
Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 


Dealers who are now selling or could sell fertilizers should 
weite for our proposition. Your territory may be open 


T QO 


New Orleana, La 


"1.7 £4.74 






































| FERTI LIZERS | 
IT PAYS TO USE THEM 


The same 
dependable service 


You can count on the same reliable 
service from the twenty-four Swift 
Fertilizer factories located at advan- 
tageous shipping points over the 
country. 


This efficient handling of shipments 
is another reason why Swift’s Red 
Steer Fertilizers are your best buy. 


Swift’s RedSteer Fertilizers are made 
from the highest grade and most pro- 
ductive sources of plant food, prop- 
erly processed and combined to meet 
the requirements of all crops and soils. 


You should use Swift’s Red Steer 
Fertilizers on every acre—whether 
in grass or cultivated crops. 
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